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THE ESSENTIALS OF A RELIEF PROGRAMME 
FOR CANADA 
1934-5. 


(A statement prepared by The Board of Governors, Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
March 1934.) 

As Canada faces the fifth continuous year of special provision for 
the relief of unemployment, it would appear that those who have been 
closest to the actual evidence of its course and effects should attempt 
to offer, from their observation and experience, some suggestions for its 
more effective treatment. 


SITUATION REQUIRES ATTENTION ON PERMANENT BASIS. 


In the first place, with a direct relief load presently in the neigh- 
bourhood of at least 1,400,000 individuals at a monthly inclusive cost 
of approximately $7,000,000.00, and in face of the fact that this total 
relief dependency load has never dropped below a total of 1,000,000 
persons in any month since the autumn of 1932, three conclusions would 
appear to be abundantly clear : 


(1) That there can be no reasonable hope of cessation of the so- 
called national emergency condition early in the present year 
and that, therefore, some definite provision for the continuance 
of the public tripartite relief system must continue during the 
next fiscal year. 


That those associated directly with the organization and ad- 
ministration of this relief, both public and private, in view of 
the anxious responsibilities that must be theirs, in justice should 
be in a position to know at the earliest possible date whether 
provisions and policies are not to assume some more definite 
and permanent administrative form. 


That in view of the persistence and extent of the problem the 
time cannot wisely be longer deferred at which at least some 
definite beginning should be made. in ascertaining the exact 
extent of the present load which is likely to prevail indefinitely 
and the percentage likely to disappear with any substantial 
stimulation of the unemployment market. 


With the establishment of these facts efforts should be initiated 
looking towards the creation of appropriate provision—federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal—on other than an emergency basis for the effective 
co-ordination of the whole programme of employment and unemploy- 
ment, and those measures of social insurance or assistance admittedly 
necessary in an industrialized civilization. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


There would appear to be general agreement in Canada as to the 
desirability of some system of unemployment insurance on some con- 
tributory basis, but the more closely such a project is examined the 
more obvious it becomes that such a measure relieves but part of the 
economic and social dependency that threatens the wage-worker in 
modern civilization. 

There is now no serious questioning of the contention that any 
system of unemployment insurance projected for Canada should be 
actuarially sound and based on the contributory principle. 

From one particular point of view unemployment insurance is of 
unique value. It offers one of the few effective answers so far devised 
for the protection of the thrifty, as against the irresponsible worker, 
in times of unemployment, in that it affords aid on the basis of earned 
right rather than relief only on the basis of need. It thus essentially 
recognizes the integrity of that individual who has made an effort to 
establish himself. 

Recognition of these various principles carries a further corollary, 
that any such system introduced at this time would not of itself remove 
from the direct relief lists a great number of those in receipt of direct 
relief nor afford any unemployment benefits for any person employed 
at the time of the establishment of any such system, but subsequently 
unemployed, until the expiry of such minimum period of premium pay- 
ments as would make the payment of benefits actuarially sound. 

Even in the best of times no such system of contributory assurance 
would provide full social protection for the casually employed—always 
and even at the present one of the heaviest items in our unemployment 
relief load. The decasualization of unskilled labour must depend on 
better organization of the employment market and so of the employment 
services. 

No actuarially sound system could possibly provide for the con- 
tinuous burden of various forms of relief and social aid required in our 
present community life for the prevention and relief of dependency 
arising from various causes other than unemployment, and yet against 
which the security of the wage-working population requires protection. 

While it is possible to evolve an actuarially sound system to provide 
against ordinary unemployment and even to extend this to seasonal 
and a measure of cyclical unemployment of limited duration, it is highly 
doubtful whether any insurance system could provide against the extreme 
and almost catastrophic contraction of employment of 1932 and 1933 
arising from severe economic derangement of credit and finance. 


Unless a well-articulated system of relief administration works side 
by side with any unemployment insurance scheme, the danger of loading 
the latter with all sorts of charges which are really relief burdens, such 
as extended payments, extra grants, etc., becomes a very grave one 
and apt to undermine the actuarial basis of any sound insurance system. 


COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC WELFARE PROVISIONS. 


Dependency arising from the unforseen vicissitudes of life con- 
stantly raises problems beyond the individual's power of prevention or 
control. Unemployment insurance can only provide a certain measure 
of protection against some measure of assessable risk—but it must be 
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further buttressed by well-correlated measures for providing local services 
for meeting needs from many social causes with integrated measures of 
health insurance and contributory provisions against dependency arising 
from the premature old age or death of the wage-earner. 


This being the situation, a well-balanced effective system of public 


welfare 
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in the modern industrial state calls for : 


Contributory provision against the assessable incidence of depend- 
ency likely to arise from probable, calculable causes susceptible 
to actuarial anticipation and provision, e.g., systems of social 
insurance covering health needs, old age dependency, unemploy- 
ment, etc. 


Direct public provision for the unforeseen and unassessable inci- 
dence of dependency or need—this latter provision calling for 
the organization of social resources along two lines : 


(a) The development of direct provision for those social needs 
not susceptible to social insurance, such as child neglect, 
public poor relief, etc., within the various governmental units 
of their respective responsibilities, and careful correlation 
between the functions of public welfare and private social 
services. 


(b) The provision, on a basis of federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal co-ordination of reserve funds against incalculable but 
probable large scale emergencies of economic depression with 
its social consequences. 


RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Such a concept calls for a comprehensive view and energetic initiative 
on a national basis, involving : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


To 


Definite effective organization of the Employment Services of 
the country, industrial and agricultural, which in turn implies a 
correlated, perfected system of related statistics. 


Municipal assurance, under provincial supervision, of well- 
organized social services for the care of all types of social 
dependency not susceptible to protection through unemployment 
insurance or other gradually developing measures of contribu- 
tory social aid. 


Agreement as to the nature and extent of unemployment con- 
ditions that should call for federal supplementing of provincial 
and municipal resources in their treatment, and, 


Clear-cut definition of the conditions under which the federal 
power will assist in the distribution either of direct relief or 
the initiation of programmes of relief work. 


obtain the fullest and most constructive results, energetic action 


along these fundamental lines should be regarded as necessarily accom- 
panying any effective public work relief programme and the setting up 
of any system of contributory insurance against unemployment or other 
systems of social insurance against any other form of assessable depend- 
ency (i.e., health or old age insurance). 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AVERAGE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INCIDENCE. 

Action should be initiated at the earliest possible date to ascertain 
the incidence of unemployment in Canada which could be regarded as 
a fair average unemployment and the extent to which its costs could 
be met by each province, within provincial and municipal resources, on 
such basis as these respective authorities within each respective province 
might decide. 

Whenever and as long as unemployment conditions extended beyond 
these average conditions a condition of emergency need would be accepted 
as prevailing and as calling for treatment outside the limits even of 
extended unemployment insurance benefits and involving participation 
of special payments from public funds set aside specifically for excep- 
tional unemployment conditions. 


THE IMMEDIATE CHALLENGE FOR FEDERAL ACTION. 


The challenge for immediate approach to the present situation along 
constructive lines would, therefore, appear to call for the initiation of 
quite definite steps by federal action : 


(1) The immediate more effective organization of the Employment 
Services of Canada, with the establishment of new offices in 
areas to which population and activity have shifted in the last 
decade. This is essential to the setting-up at once of the most 
comprehensive possible system of registration of employment 
and unemployment. 


(2) The immediate more effective co-ordination of all these indi- 
vidual employment returns on a sound statistical basis to be 
perfected under the direction of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


(3) Immediate similar re-organization under the direction of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in collaboration with the Labour 
Department of the detailed relief statistics of the provinces 
and municipalities requiring each separate unit of relief adminis- 
tration to file separately the statistics of those 


(a) In receipt of unemployment relief within the unit of ad- 
ministration whose chances of re-employment would seem 
reasonable with any stimulation of the employment demand. 


(b) In receipt of unemployment relief within the unit of ad- 
ministration, whose chances of re-employment would have 
to follow, some months later, upon any pick-up in employ- 
ment demand, with reasons for this opinion. 


(c) In receipt of unemployment relief within the unit of ad- 
ministration whose chances of re-employment would appear 
to be so uncertain as to justify their classification as ““un- 
employable, with reasons for this opinion, or who would 
appear likely to be left without employment definitely 
because of technological or similar changes. 


(d) In receipt of other forms of social aid from province or 
municipality and to which the federal government does not 
contribute, classified as to the cause of dependency. 
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(4) The organization of relief work projects and a relief work pro- 
gramme, having regard to the numbers and type of employment 
in the above groups, which such a programme would primarily 
touch. Realizing, however, the deferred length of time through 
which secondary employment would develop,— 

(5) Definite assurance of the continuance of Dominion participation 
in direct unemployment relief aid, until such time as a condition 
that may be regarded as a fair average condition of employment 
and economic stability is again reached. 


(6) But Dominion participation in these direct relief costs in future 
should be made subject to provincial and municipal establish- 
ment, within each province, of a definite system of relief organiza- 
tion and administration, the details of which should be submitted 
to the federal authority by each province and on the basis of 
which the federal power should then decide whether or not 
it will participate in the plan, the Dominion Relief Act to be 
so re-cast in the present session of Parliament as to provide 
for federal contributory aid being made on such a conditional 
basis. 


This should involve a much more definite system of supervision and 
co-ordination of relief methods and the inclusion in the relief services 
of some of the best qualified and ablest people obtainable with a back- 
ground and knowledge of social work. Such a development would bring 
about real economies, as the supplementing of the business administra- 
tion of relief by a definitely socialized approach as well must come if 
relief lists are to be ultimately cleared by the readjustment of many 
families to positions of self-support. 


(It is further urged that the federal authority should make 
available a memorandum of suggested provisions within any pro- 
vince and that facilities should be afforded for conference among 
federal and provincial relief and welfare services and a small 
group of representative workers in the larger municipal and private 
agencies as to the minimum standards which might be followed in 
the setting up of such a federal, provincial, municipal code of 
relief standards and control). 


CONCLUSION. 


These fundamental considerations involved in the systematic organi- 
zation of the employment, statistical and relief aspects of the present 
unemployment and relief situation should accompany the launching of 
any relief work programme and any unemployment insurance project 
to assure most effective results. Early emergence from the social pro- 
blems of the present situation in Canada calls for immediate and energetic 
attention along these three lines of treatment—constructive re-organization 
of direct relief, acarefully co-ordinated plan of relief work and, accompany- 
ing both, the initiation of an actuarially sound system of unemployment 
insurance. 

However, over and above effective organization of such systems of 
relief and social aid, fundamental problems in social and economic adjust- 
ment present an unremitting challenge for study and solution. 

Relief, of itself, over a long period of time carries a vitiating influence 
which demands stimulation of any type of effort that will call into play 
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individual initiative and independence. Any such channels of possible 


development must be explored. 

The Canadian picture presents certain special aspects in this regard. 
The rapid urbanization of population which has taken place in the last 
quarter century offers peculiar problems in the heavy preponderance of 
relief loads in the urban centres, particularly in the older centres of 
the country. 


Much of this drift of population developed following upon heavy 
construction works of a capital investment nature, and the secondary 
stimulation of industrial and manufacturing activity related thereto. Un- 
doubtedly also, since 1929-30 there has been a heavy influx of rural 
dwellers to urban centres attracted by the relief scales and provisions 
offered there. It would therefore seem certain that even with substantial 
adjustments in industrial and agricultural management a definite per- 
centage of our industrial population cannot be absorbed again within 
any reasonable time into ordinary industrial employment, or in related 
secondary services of urban occupation. Yet many of these unemployed 
urban dwellers for whom no early return to industrial employment can 
be anticipated, until quite recent years were engaged in agriculture. 
Therefore, as part of the immediately possible measures of relieving the 
present relief and unemployment situation, the desirability of a better 
equilibrium between urban and rural population in Canada would seem 
to demand careful attention. 


A well developed relief plan should therefore include provisions for 
seeking out among the unemployed those who are suited to life on the 
land and for assisting them in rehabilitating themselves in agricultural 
re-establishment. This would have the result of diminishing the number 
of those receiving direct relief within the urban centres, many of whom 
have little hope of reasonably early re-employment, and of putting 
them in a position to provide themselves in the future with the essentials 
of food, fuel and clothing. 

A well constructed plan of so stimulating the individual's self- 
reliance and independence through a carefully organized return to the 
land of people capable and willing to cultivate it, would appear to be a 
necessary item in a comprehensive Canadian relief programme today. 





NOMINATIONS FOR BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


Nominations for the Board of Governors of the Council are 
now open and should be forwarded “Chairman, Nominating 
Committee, Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
Council House, Ottawa,” enclosed in a plain, sealed envelope, 
accompanied by the name of the member of the Council nomi- 
nating. The nomination must be marked as from a National 
member, a Donor member, or the member of a specific Division 
of the Council. 
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A STATEMENT FROM THE PRESIDENT 


In reference to the transfer to the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare of the work formerly carried on through the Division 
on Child Welfare of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health, it should be understood that this does not involve any change 
in the organization, plan of work, or relation to the Dominion or pro- 
vincial governments of the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare, nor does it involve any new precedent or principle in relation- 
ship of one of the large voluntary national organizations to a Dominion 
Department. The working relationship will be the same as that which 
has prevailed for some years in respect to educational effort in the 
tuberculosis field in Canada. Ever since its establishment the Dominion 
Department of Pensions and National Health has had no division on 
tuberculosis work, working through its Deputy Minister with the Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis Association in the organization and development of 
educational effort and general standards in this field. 

There has always been the closest co-operation between the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare in its field of work and the 
Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, through the 
office of the Deputy Minister, while monthly conferences always took 
place between the Chief of the Child Welfare Division and the Executive 
Director of the Canadian Council. 

The arrangements now made only mean an amplification of the 
work which the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare has 
been doing, particularly through its Division on Maternal and Child 
Hygiene. Because it is anticipated that the closest co-operation and 
consultation will continue to be necessary, arrangements have been made 
for a special committee on which Dr. J. J. Heagerty, D.P.H., Chief 
Executive Assistant, will represent the Dominion Depertment’ and con- 
sultants in obstetrics and pediatrics are added, part-time, to the staff 
of the Council,—Dr. John Puddicombe, and Dr. Lloyd MacHaffie. 

There is no change in the constitution or work of the Canadian 
Council. Its general work will continue to be directed by its Executive 
Director, Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., C.B.E., who will also be re- 
sponsible for all general references in other fields of child welfare than 
that of maternal and child health, organization, in which, however, will 
continue to receive the same supervision from her as well as all work 
of the Council. 

Miss Kathleen Snowdon, graduate of the Social Science Department 
of the University of Toronto, remains Assistant to the Director in charge 
of administration. 

The personnel of the Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene has 
not been changed. Miss Agnes Baird, Reg. N., remains Secretary but 
the two consultant physicians have been added part-time. 

The health work of the French-speaking Division will be carried on 
as in the past through its Secretary, Madame Noel Chassé, Reg. N. 

The Leisure Time Activities Division continues its work with Mr. 
Eric Muncaster, B.A., as full-time Secretary in co-operation with the 
National Council of Education. 

As arranged over a year ago, a full-time Secretary is being appointed 
to the Family Welfare Division of the Council. 


J. FRED DAVEY, President. 











IN MEMORIAM 


REV. CANON C. W. VERNON, M.A., D.C.L. 


This Council has suffered a great loss in the death of Canon Vernon, 
president of the Social Service Council of Canada, and general secretary 
of the Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada. 

Canon Vernon was born in London, England, but came to Canada 
when a youth of sixteen years. He graduated from King’s College, 
Windsor, N.S., in 1896, and was ordained deacon the same year. 
He was priested the following year, and taught at King’s College School. 
After serving in several parishes he became secretary of the Church 
of England Institute, in Halifax, and Editor of “Church Work.’ In 
1919 he was elected the first secretary of the Council for Social Service 
of the Church of England in Canada. Later, he succeeded the Very 
Rev. Dean Norman Tucker as president of the Social Service Council 
of Canada. 


His deep interest in all phases of welfare work was always an 
inspiration, while he had that keen understanding and conception 
of the possibilities for service in “the church and social work’’ which 
made for the happiest of working relations, between his office and the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare with which he was 
associated for so many years. He always watched with interest the 
growth of the Council, and helped in its upbuilding. 

The March number of ‘Social Welfare’ carries an appreciation of 
Canon Vernon which could hardly be better expressed. ‘‘He had a life 
of wide experience, and served his church with distinction along many 
lines, as Rector, teacher and historian, but his chief life work was 
devoted to the promotion of better social conditions among the people.”’ 


A man of broad outlook, and of tolerant attitude, Canon Vernon 
was an unusually good entrepreneur between such groups as the “Secular 
Councils’ and the clergy of his own and other faiths. From his long 
years in the Church's social work in Halifax, he had an intimate know- 
ledge of the actual conditions under which the life of the very poor was 
lived and this gave him wise sympathy based on real understanding of 
problems of a practical nature. 


In his going, not only his own Church, but the whole inter-church 
effort in social work suffers a grievous loss in that he carried the confi- 
dence both of his own Church and, founded on his broad tolerance, 
that of other faiths. Time will but emphasize and enlarge the contribu- 
tion which has been his in these early days of Canadian social work. 


HANNAH G. MATHESON—SOCIAL WORKER. 


To Miss Carrie Carmichael of New Glasgow those social workers of 
Canada, and they are many, who are indebted to the heroic example 
of Hannah Matheson for inspiration in their work, will express their 
gratitude for the charming brochure that she has prepared as a memorial 
to this woman whose name will always have a permanent place in the 
annals of early Canadian social work. 

Prefaced by a short appreciation from Dr. Urwick, Director of the 
Department of Social Science of the University of Toronto, and a charm- 
ingly personal poem from Mrs. Phyllis Pettit, who worked under her, 
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the memorial consists of a brief biographical sketch from Miss Emily 
Mohr and a very fine appreciation of Hannah Matheson as a social 
worker by Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, President of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. 

The publication is not only a fine appreciation of the woman whom 
it commemorates, but in its beauty and inspiration it is a definite con- 
tribution to the struggling young life of the new profession of social 
work in Canada. 

In Professor Urwick’s fine words there is set up for all time in 
Canada a challenge to service for the social worker whose service must 
be dedicated rather than engaged on behalf of others, 

“She at all times refused to allow weariness or weakness to 
lessen her devotion to the cause of the poor; she worked on when 
body and mind.-alike cried out for rest; and at the last she faced 
the certainty of a shortened life rather than abandon the work 
which she felt to be vital for others.”’ 





THE SINCLAIR BEQUEST. 


From an old, highly regarded friend of the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare comes its first bequest. 

On December the twentieth, 1933, Samuel Bower Sinclair, M.A., 
Ph.D., for long years associated in the field of special educational effort 
in Canada, died full of years and respect at his home in Toronto. 

Dr. Sinclair was a graduate of Victoria University, being gold 
medallist in 1889. Specializing in the field of education he was principal 
of Ridgetown public school from which he went to the principalship 
of the Hamilton Teachers’ Training School, then to that of the Central 
School District, and on to the vice-principalship of the Ottawa Normal 
School, finally accepting appointment as Dean of the Teachers’ School, 
Macdonald College, Quebec. 

He later became lecturer on rural school consolidation for the Pro- 
vincial Department of Education and finally Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes in the Province of Ontario, which position he filled with dis- 
tinction until his retirement three years ago. 

He was the author of numerous educational text books and a field 
naturalist of note, but his real interest lay in the study of backward 
children and their training and equipment for the uneven battle of life. 
His work in this field carried him into international activities and he 
became Chairman of the executive of the International Council for the 
Study of Backward Children. 

Dr. Sinclair was a man of unusual kindliness of character, a very 
gentle gentleman, who through his long years of heavy official responsi- 
bilities never allowed the personal to be obscured nor the warm impulses 
of human character and sympathy to become formalized. He was the 
friend of numerous teachers and social workers, but above all, his heart 
went out to thousands of handicapped children with whom and for whom 
he had worked and of whom he could rarely speak with anything but 
an overwhelming sense of understanding and sympathy. His contribu- 
tion as an educationalist and a writer will become clearer as expanding 
services develop safely on the firm substructures that he built. 

It is hoped that it may be possible for his bequest to the Council 
to be devoted to some special award which will be associated with his 


name. 
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SOME APPRECIATIONS 
Mr. J. J. KELSO. 


It almost passes credence that one should look out on the develop- 
ment of child protection in Ontario, and in the Canadian provinces, 
to-day, and realize that the first superintendent of Neglected and De- 
pendent Children, within the first province to pass such legislation, 
has been continuously in charge of the work in Ontario, and retires only 
this month. 

In 1886 through the efforts of Mr. John Blevins, City Clerk of 
Toronto, Mr. Kelso who was then a young reporter on the Toronto 
World succeeded in getting a section inserted in the City’s bill then 
before the Ontario Legislature which read : 

‘“Municipal Act, section 422— 

(1) Bylaws may be passed by Boards of Commissioners of Police. 


(2) For regulating and controlling children engaged as express or dispatch 
messengers, vendors of newspapers and smallwares and bootblacks.” 


The next year, under the leadership of Mr. Beverly Jones, whose 
death was recorded only this February, Mr. Kelso was successful in 
getting a Bill through the Ontario Legislature calling for the separate 
trial and confinement of youthful offenders. This legislation really ante- 
dated the development of Juvenile Courts in the United States though 
it did not set up the Juvenile Court System in Canada. 

Meanwhile, through the interest of a small and devoted group in 
Toronto, the Toronto Humane Society had been organized and, in 1888, 
the Children’s Fresh Air Fund. These developments were followed by 
the establishment of the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto in 1891. 
Mr. Kelso had meantime joined the staff of the Toronto Globe and had 
that powerful paper behind his efforts while John K. Macdonald of 
the Confederation Life and his strong business interests had taken the 
development of child protection work in the city under their powerful 
patronage. In 1893 Sir Oliver Mowat as Premier of Ontario, with Mr. 
John Gibson (later Sir John) piloting the bill, brought down the legis- 
lation that forty-one years later remains to-day, the Children’s Protection 
Act of Ontario, with changes by way of amendments that have strength- 
ened its application, but in practically no respects departed from its 
fundamental principles. Mr. Kelso was appointed the first superintendent 
under the Act at a salary of $1,000.00 per annum with an appropriation 
of $4,000.00 to cover all expenses. 

The Toronto Children’s Aid Society was approved under the Act, 
and almost at the same time, the services which had been developed in 
Ottawa through the interest of Lady Ritchie and Mr. W. L. Scott, 
then a young lawyer, and others, coalesced in the incorporation of the 
Children’s Aid Society of that city. 

From this beginning, the Ontario child protection system has de- 
veloped until as Mr. Kelso retires from office to-day, there are fifty-six 
fully operating societies in the province with an annual expenditure in 
the neighbourhood of $1,000,000.00. No less than 200,000 children 
have received their care and protection and perhaps 20,000 children 
would represent the total number in their actual care to-day. 

But not only Ontario has benefitted from the child protection 
services developed through this stimulus. Mr. John Kay Macdonald, 
in 1896, travelled to the then developing city of Winnipeg, in his own 
business associations, and succeeded in arousing such interest in the 
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Ontario development that Mr. Kelso was invited to Manitoba by the 
Legislature, which was then in session. He drafted, at their request, 
a measure which to-day is incorporated as one part of the Child Welfare 
Act of that province and which was modelled on the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act of Ontario. While in Manitoba his services were requested 
by the British Columbia Legislature which after submission and study 
of certain legislative suggestions, enacted these a couple of years later 
as part of the Infants’ Act of that province. They remain to-day basically 
the legislation in child protection in British Columbia. 

When the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created 
in 1905 their legislatures also asked for advice and help from Ontario 
in enacting the statutes that became and remain the basis of their child 
protection legislation. 

Meanwhile, first Prince Edward Island, then New Brunswick and 
later Nova Scotia incorporated the child protection principles of Ontario 
into their statutes and thus the flame which had its first dim light in 
a small meeting in the City of Toronto, within fifty years, has spread 
from ocean to ocean. 

Now the Quebec Commission on Social Insurance, on the strong 
recommendation of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
has recommended the enactment of child protection legislation in that 
province and the creation of Children’s Aid Societies in all communities 
over twenty-five thousand in population. 

Mr. Kelso's deep association with the development of Children’s 
Aid Society and child protection work will remain his great memorial, 
but it was inevitable that through nearly half a century of service he 
should be associated with practically every constructive movement for 
betterment of child life in the treatment of different problems, and so 
one finds his name associated with different conferences, with efforts 
to obtain better provision for the problem of delinquency, with the 
early development of Juvenile Courts, and with the first suggestions for 
the enactment of Mothers’ Allowances legislation. It is not given to 
many people within the period of their own vigorous lifetime to see 
the enormous development that has taken place in Canada’s largest 
province and throughout her Dominion that Mr. Kelso has been pri- 
vileged to witness. 

As Ontario grew, as the greater cities of Canada developed and as 
public and private welfare services expanded, social work itself dis- 
covered the necessity for constructive control through the development 
of training and the wider application of statutory supervision. The 
private charities also came to appreciate to a greater degree the necessity 
for scientific organization and administration. The relief pressure of 
recent years has thrust public welfare tragically into the front as one 
of Canada’s heaviest responsibilities. Systems and methods have changed, 
old procedures passed and new principles come to the fore and yet, 
in charge of the programme in Ontario, there has remained the same 
official who, as a young man, left his newspaper desk to demonstrate 
the faith of his precepts. Later years and events have brought other 
figures on to the stage; the younger warriors have perhaps obscured 
the real importance of the role which Mr. Kelso has played in the 
development of child protection in Canada. The extent of his contri- 
bution however is unquestioned and will come into greater perception 
as social work itself develops and extracts its history from the general 
mass of records of recent years.—C.W. 
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Dr. MABEL HANNINGTON. 


After fifteen years of pioneer service as medical inspector of the 
public schools under the City of Saint John School Board, Dr. Mabel L. 
Hannington has retired from active participation in a remarkably ener- 
getic and devoted service. 


Dr. Hannington’s first appointment was on the recommendation of 
the Local Council of Women, but after a years demonstration this 
work was taken over by the sub-district Board of Health and extended 
to cover the entire county. From her medical inspection duties Dr. 
Hannington became keenly interested in the problem of the care of the 
feebleminded and was largely instrumental in having opportunity classes 
established to aid retarded pupils and has worked energetically for the 
establishment of a provincial institution for their care. She has a long 
record of service to the Local, Provincial, and National Councils of 
Women in the field of mental hygiene and acted for years as Secretary 
of the New Brunswick Council for Mental Hygiene. 


Dr. Hannington is a graduate of the University of Toronto with 
post-graduate work in England and served for several years as medical 
missionary in southern China under the Anglican Church Missionary 
Society of England. In this district she established a hospital which was 
administered under her supervision. 


Her health has now forced her retirement and she has gone to spend 
the winter in the south, but all who know her realize that her tireless 
interest will send her back with renewed vigour as a volunteer in the 
old field of child care and general welfare. Women like Dr. Hannington 
do not rest; they share the sense and spirit of dedication of the crusader 
and life that is idle is to them a burden. Dr. Hannington will continue 
to be a force in general effort towards community betterment. 


Dr. Howard B. Bustin, a graduate of McGill University, with a 
splendid record of overseas service succeeds Dr. Hannington. 


AN AMENDMENT TO CENSUS STATISTICS 


In further reference to the analysis of the Dominion Census Report 
on this subject, carried in “Child and Family Welfare’ for November, 
1933, we are indebted to the Bureau of Child Protection of the Province 
of Saskatchewan for additional information of value. 


The Census Report indicated that there were no homes for adults 
in the Province of Saskatchewan. While this is technically correct, 
there is provision for the custodial care of aged adults in the Province, 
but the three institutions giving such care are regularly described as 
‘‘Homes for Incurables’’ or “Homes for the Infirm.”’ However in the 
absence of other institutions several aged persons are cared for in these 
homes but the classification does not technically place them under the 
Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. However, several of the inmates 
receive old age pensions. There are altogether 150 adults in care in these 
three homes. 


In one of these homes a small number of incurable children is also 
accommodated because of the absence of any other means of custodial 


care. 
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MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 


MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS 
IN ALBERTA 


W. B. Mine, C.A., Supervisor, 
Municipal Hospitals, 


Alberta Department of Public Health. 





Cut by Courtesy of White House Conference 


Some ten or eleven years after the formation of the Province of 
Alberta a great need for hospitalization in the rural areas developed 
and took definite form in 1917 in the passing of an Act called the 
Municipal Hospitals Act, which made provision for hospitalization to be 
supported largely as a co-operative community enterprise. This first 
Act was found to require revision almost immediately and a new Act 
was passed in 1918 under which the first three municipal hospitals of 
Alberta had their schemes ratified. The first was Mannville Hospital 
District followed closely by Vermilion and Drumheller Districts. The 
first municipal hospital opened was Mannville which was ready for occu- 
pation in October, 1919. 


By the time the first three hospitals were established it was found 
that still further changes should be made in the Act and in 1919 there 
was a new Act passed and under this Act seventeen hospitals were 
established. During this time of course a great many amendments 
were made to the Act of 1919 and it was found necessary to make pro- 
vision for varying conditions and new situations and in 1929 a still 
further Municipal Hospitals Act, consolidating and amending previous 
legislation, was passed. 

Alberta was the second Province to adopt legislation for the esta- 
blishment of rural hospitals on a co-operative plan and during the 
fourteen years since the first establishment many amendments to meet 
changing conditions have been necessary. At the present time our 
municipal hospital system appears to have reached the stage in its 
development where fairly adequate provision has been made to meet 
the needs of the communities served. These communities comprise 
almost one-third of the rural population of the Province and are now 
served by twenty-two municipal hospitals providing modern hospital 
accommodation for 743 patients. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS. 

The Minister of Health may establish Municipal Hospital Districts 
upon receipt of petitions from the Councils of the Municipalities con- 
cerned, or of twenty-five percentum of the resident ratepayers of each 
township within the area proposed to be established as a Municipal 
Hospital District. The Minister upon establishment of a Municipal 
Hospital District fixes the number of members of the Provisional Board 
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who must be resident ratepayers of the hospital district. The Members 
from Municipalities are appointed by the Councils concerned and Mem- 
bers from Local Improvement Districts by the Minister of Health. 


PREPARATION OF SCHEME. 


The Provisional Board is required to prepare a scheme to be voted 
upon by the people of the district for the purpose of providing hospitaliza- 
tion. This scheme must set out information on the following points :— 

A plan of hospitalization either by way of gift, or purchase, or by 
construction of proper buildings and equipment, or, if buildings are not 
to be provided, the terms of an agreement for providing hospitalization 
at some established hospital. 


A schedule of fees to ke charged under the scheme and the class 
of rerscns who are to te entitled to the different rates under the scheme. 

Provision for a minimum yearly tax and also provision that persons 
who are non-ratepayers may obtain hospital privileges, if resident in 
the district, for the same annual fee as the minimum hospital tax. 

The proposed site of the hospital, or two proposed sites to be voted 
upon by the people, or a statement that decision as to location of the 
hospital shall be left to the Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 


An estimate of the capital expenditure and particulars of any deben- 
ture issue that is proposed. 


An estimate of the annual revenue and expenditure must be set 
out and the plan for the division of the expenditure among the included 
areas of the hospital district. 


In addition to these provisions which are compulsory in a scheme, 
it may also include provisior. for a sub-hospital, or for co-operating with 
the Minister of Health in providing for Public Health services, or may 
provide that agreements may be entered into with one or more medical 
practitioners for the purpose of providing medical services to the resi- 
dents of the hospital district. 


During the preparation of the scheme, the Supervisor of Municipal 
Hospitals acts in an advisory capacity to the Provisional Board so that 
uniformity of the schemes may be preserved and in order that the Board 
may have the benefit of the experience of other municipal hospital 
districts. 

Up to the present time no advantage has been taken of the pro- 
visions for providing Public Health services or agreements with Doctors 
in any of the Municipal Hospital Districts, and where arrangements 
have been made in Alberta for municipal medical services, this has 
been done under the provisions of the Municipal Districts Act, by way 
of contracts directly between the Municipality and Physician. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE RATIFICATION OR REJECTION OF THE 
MUNICIPAL HEALTH SCHEME. 

This scheme must be advertised in newspapers as directed by the 
Minister and after the last date of such advertising fourteen days must 
be allowed during which time the Minister, or a certain number of rate- 
payers of the proposed hospital district, may refer the scheme to the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners for a reapportionment of the 
expenditure amongst the included areas or for a hearing of objections 
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to the site chosen for the hospital. After the expiration of the period 
of fourteen days, or after any reapportionment, the Minister may approve 
the scheme and after having so approved, the Minister must fix the date 
for the taking of a vote on the question and appoint the Returning Officer. 
The Returning Officer divides the district into polling divisions and 
appoints a Deputy Returning Officer for each division. He must adver- 
tise the time and place of the vote in newspapers as directed by the 
Minister. The advertising must be at least fourteen days previous to 
the taking of the vote. 

Persons entitled to vote on the adoption of the scheme are, rate- 
payers of the proposed hospital district and certain members of the 
families of resident ratepayers, who live with them. 

There is provision for a vote by a Corporation through its authorized 
Agent. 

A two-thirds majority of those voting is necessary to carry the 
scheme, but if a majority less than two-thirds is in favour, the Pro- 
visional Board may resubmit the.scheme or an amended scheme within 
one year. 


There is provision for the addition and detachment of areas after 
a scheme has been voted upon, provided that due provision is made 
for the protection of holders of debentures, if any have been issued. 


Provision is also made in case of detachment for the adjustment 
of the assets and liabilities of the district by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 


The scheme of any Municipal Hospital District may be varied 
after ratification with the consent of the Minister of Health, provided 
that the Minister may not give his consent if, in his opinion, the varia- 
tion is likely to result in the imposition of a higher rate of taxation than 
that required by the original scheme, or to require the issue of debentures, 
or to impair the general value of the existing hospital services to the 
district as a whole. 


After a district has been ratified by the vote of the people, further 
additions may be made by petition without the necessity of a vote, 
provided that it is proved to the satisfaction of the Minister that the 
petition has been signed by at least sixty-five percentum of the resident 
ratepayers in the area to be attached. 


The Provisional Board continues to act after a favourable vote 
has been taken on the establishment of a district until the next election 
of Councillors when the Members representing Municipalities must be 
elected by the people, but members from Local Improvement Districts 
are still subject to appointment by the Minister of Health. This is 
necessary because there is no provision for election in these unorganized 
areas. 


When for any reason one of the contributing councils, or twenty-five 
percentum of the ratepayers of the hospital district, request before 
the first day of May in any year a general meeting of the hospital district, 
the Act provides that such a meeting must be held and full information 
concerning the management of the hospital given to the people of the 
district. 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS. 


The Board has power to raise money by the issue of debentures 
or otherwise for capital purposes, provided that the amount raised shall 
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not exceed the amount provided in the scheme for this purpose. Funds 
for the current operation of the hospital as well as for the repayment 
of any debenture issue are raised from three sources, the first being 
a levy of taxes upon the assessed value of the property within the 
hospital district, the second by the payment of a per patient day fee 
from ratepayers or hospital supporters, the third the Alberta Government 
Grant. The method of division of the requisition set by the board 
against the rural areas is on an assessable acreage basis. The usual 
amount in districts when first organized is three cents per assessable 
acre. The amounts levied against cities, towns or villages is on an 
equitable basis with that of the rural area, taking into consideration 
the population that may require hospitalization and the assessed values 
of property. 

The requisition is made by the hospital board as a total sum against 
each contributing area and each local authority is then required to 
set a sufficient mill rate to realize the amount required for the payment 
of the requisition. The Act requires that the requisition be paid in 
quarterly payments, the first being due before the first day of April 
in each year. 


Under the various Municipal Acts authority is given to Councils 
concerned to borrow for the purpose of paying the requisitions when 
due. 


The rate usually charged to ratepayers and hospital supporters in 
these Municipal Hospitals is $1.00 per day, although one hospital district 
has provided for the entire cost of operation from taxation and makes 
no charge per patient day. On the other hand there are two of the 
hospital districts that charge ratepayers $1.50 per patient day. Persons 
who are not ratepayers and who have not become hospital supporters 
by the payment of the annual fee are in most hospital districts required 
to pay a rate of $3.50 per day. 


REGULATIONS. 


The Act provides that regulations may be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council dealing with the construction, equipment, main- 
tenance, inspection, supervision, control and management of the hospital, 
and the audit and investigation of accounts and forms of such hospitals 
and such other regulations as may be necessary or convenient for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Municipal Hospitals Act. 


POWERS OF THE MINISTER. 


The Minister of Health has power to dismiss for cause the Members 
of the Board and to appoint an Official Administrator, who has all the 
powers conferred by the Act upon a hospital board. Such Administrator 
may be replaced at any time by order of the Minister directing that a 
new board shall be elected at the next Municipal election or pending 
such election, the Minister may direct that a new Board shall be ap- 
pointed in the same manner as a Provisional Board. 


If when anything is directed to be done by a contributing council, 
or board, or any officer of such council or board and the same is not done, 
the Minister may do such thing with the same effect as if done by the 
council or board or officer. y 
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THE MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS. 


These vary in size from twelve up to ninety-six beds. Some serve 
districts in which the population is entirely rural, others include some 
of the larger towns and villages in the Province. One Municipal Hospital 
District comprises a City only, that is, the Red Deer Hospital District. 
Another Municipal Hospital is located in the City of Drumheller. This 
is the centre for an extensive mining district and the hospital provides 
services not only for the regular urban and rural ratepayers and sup- 
porters, but also serves mining employees located in the district, a 
special contract having been entered into for this purpose between the 
board of the hospital district and the local Miners’ union. . 


Each Municipal Hospital Board is responsible for the operation 
of its hospital, under the provisions of the Municipal Hospitals Act 
and the Hospitals regulations, officers of the Department of Health 
acting in an advisory capacity. The Supervisor of Municipal Hospitals 
visits the hospitals periodically, sits in at meetings of the board from 
time to time, examines the hospital records and endeavours to assist 
the Board and members of the staff in dealing with the problems with 
which they are confronted. Municipal Hospitals, as well as all other 
approved hospitals of the Province are also inspected by the Medical 
Inspector of Hospitals, whose duty it is to see that properly completed 
case records are kept and filed for each patient admitted, the Govern- 
ment Grant of fifty cents per patient day being contingent upon the 
completion of such records. 


A standard set of record forms has been approved by the Department 
for use in Municipal Hospitals. Departmental statistica' returns are 
required to be completed and sent in to the Department monthly. - 


The plans of all municipal hospitals and all proposed additions to 
such hospitals are required to be submitted to and approved by the 
Provincial Board of Health, before construction is undertaken. This 
requirement also applies to all hospitals in receipt of, as well as to all 
hospitals which propose to make application for, the government grant. 


THE AVERAGE OPERATING COSTS AND STATISTICS. 


The average cost per patient day not including capital repayment 
charges has shown a substantial reduction in the last four years as 
indicated by the following figures : 


SN oxen dveae ene khewnee eae $3.43 
WO ack ananed’s ewe hea Reheeeny $3.32 
DE Saab aka veite dane taa aaa $2.87 
SAP ikea car ea wadae lentes $2.74 


The total number of patients admitted to these municipal hospitals 
for the years 1919 to 1932, inclusive, is 122,416; the number of obstetrical 
cases 19,628; the total hospital days 1,114,695. 

The areas included in these municipal hospital districts comprise 
forty-three urban municipalities and 10,484,914 assessable acres in the 
rural areas, having an assessed value of $127,992,613.57. The total 
population in 1931 was 121,718, an average of 5.1 persons per square 
mile. 

The average tax payable to the hospital in a new district in any 
municipality amounts to $4.80 per quarter section. It must be remem- 
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bered, however, that the only legal method of taxation in the Province 
of Alberta is by a mill rate on the assessed value of the property. It 
therefore happens that if a ratepayer owning a quarter section of land 
valued at $3,000 is located in a municipality in which a rate of three 
mills is required to raise the requisition, that his tax must neces- 
sarily be $9.00 per year. It is obvious of course that if some lands pay 
as high as $9.00 per quarter section, there must also be quarter sections 
in the same municipality paying as low as $2.00 or $2.50 per quarter. 


HOSPITAL SERVICES. 

It does appear that the services desired when municipal hospitals 
were originally being considered have been brought up to a point where 
these services are now made available tothe people and there seems no doubt 
that many of these areas would have found it difficult to have provided 
the service in any way other than under the Municipal Hospitals Act. 
The danger to be guarded against and which presents a problem at 
times, is the tendency for major surgical work to be attempted which 
in some cases might be done with more safety to the patient in hospitals 
located in the larger centres of population. This problem, of course, 
is not confined to Municipal Hospitals. 

Two municipal hospital boards have now entered into contracts 
with City Hospitals for the care of patients who require highly specialized 
treatment which is not available in the local hospital. Such arrangement 
works out to the advantage of the patient, the physician and the hospital. 

The twenty-two municipal hospitals in the Province have rendered 
a splendid service, more especially in providing modern facilities for the 
care of obstetrical, emergency and medical cases. 

The death rate (2.8 per thousand from 1927 to 1932 inclusive) 
compares favourably with the death rate in other hospitals. 


The municipal hospital system in itself constitutes a form of health 
insurance. Hospital ratepayers and supporters contribute their hospital 
taxes and in return they, as well as the members of their families, 
become entitled to hospital service at the usual rate of one dollar per day. 


Financial difficulties have, of course, been experienced in some 
municipal hospital districts, because of the slow collection of hospital 
taxes under present economic conditions. The various hospital boards, 
however, have faced their difficulties with courage and a determination 
to provide the most efficient services possible at a minimum cost and it 
is confidently expected that with the return of better times, many more 
municipal hospital districts will be added to those now already operating 
under this plan which has proved so successful in the Province of Alberta. 


COUNTY SOCIAL WORK. 


The United States Children’s Bureau has just issued a most infor- 
mative study on the development of county social work in the United 
States under the heading, *“The County as an Administrative Unit for 
Social Work” by Mary Ruth Colby. 

This publication should be of distinct value to Canadian social 
work at this time. 
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PROTECTION OF MOTHERHOOD AND CHILDHOOD 
IN THE SOVIET UNION. 


A Publication of the PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT OF HEALTH, by Dr. E. Conus, of the State 
Research Institute for the Protection of Motherhood and Infancy. An extremely remarkable book, of 117 
pages, profusely illustrated. 


(Reviewed by Dr. L. P. MacHaffie, Consultant Pediatrician to the Council.) 


There are frequent relevant quotations from Lenin's addresses, the 
Code of Laws, and Vladimsky, the Commissar of Health : and, if one 
can rely on the verity of its contents, one is forced to the conclusion 
that truly marvellous things have been accomplished along health lines 
since the October Revolution and that even more marvellous are the 
plans for the second 5 year period. It is very difficult in a skeleton 
review to give more than a very sketchy outline; the book must be 
read to be appreciated. 

Whatever opinions one may hold regarding communism, one is 
amazed at the present and future elaborate plans for maternal and child 
care as applied to the Soviet type of social organization, and as set forth 
in the booklet. It is possible that we are dealing with propaganda, 
for certainly it would appear that the illustrations of creches, kinder- 
gartens, schools, obstetrical hospitals, healthy sun-tanned children of 
various ages in various types of activity, are meticulously selected. It 
is not our intention, however, to question the contents, but rather very 
briefly to outline them. 

Chapters II. to V. deal with questions of women in social and 
economic life, marriage equality, alimony and divorce, illegitimacy, 
legalized abortion, pregnancy, prenatal clinics or “‘points of consultation’ 
for women, confinement and financial assistance to mothers before, 
during and after child-birth. Chapters V. to IX. are devoted to infant 
and child care, post-natal clinics or ‘‘points of consultations” for children, 
creches, nutrition centres, welfare clinics and dispensaries, (polyclinics), 
pre-school children, kindergartens, play-grounds, schools, sanatoriums, 
summer camps, sanitation camps, and school physicians (4500). Chapter 
IX. deals with medical research and training. 

The fundamental consideration back of the Child and Maternal 
Movement is stated to be —(1) The liberation of women from unre- 
munerative drudgery, domestic or otherwise, so that she may participate 
in social and industrial work’ unhampered by ill health, financial and 
other worries incident to pregnancy, confinement and child care.—(2) 
To bring up strong, healthy young communists, with nerves of steel 
and muscles of iron. 

The following enumeration of the more outstanding features will 
give a further idea of the subject matter :—(1) Abortion is considered 
a necessary evil and the cause of tremendous maternal mortality, hence 
it is legalized up to the 3 month period, but must be performed by 
expert surgeons. (2) Venereal disease contamination is made a penal 
crime. (3) Prospective mothers are relieved from work with pay 2 months 
before and 2 months after confinement. (4) creches, (of 60-100 cots)— 
are organized as temporary, permanent, daily, 24 hourly, and along 
lines of mobile field ones, horse or tractor drawn,—(365,011 cots in 1932) 
—on state and collective farms and adjacent to large industrial plants. 
Breast feeding is encouraged with work-time allowed off for suckling. 
(5) Polyclinics for children—admitted through filter office, with sick and 
well, separated and directed toward proper department, and with specialists 
in charge. (6) Obstetrical hospitals rapidly increasing: in city the 
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majority of mothers are confined in hospital, and in villages an increasing 
number,—all confinements in hospitals are done by highly trained special- 
ists, and at home by trained midwives (3 years course). (7) Pediatrists 
are made responsible for health of children from birth up through second- 
ary schools. (8) Intensive health education and teaching of sanitation 
to children, parents and social workers. (9) Health measures and institu- 
tions, not only for urban population but extending and rapidly spreading 
to villages and rural communities. (10) Home visiting and follow-up 
with complete correlation and integration of all services. (11) Extreme 
solicitude given to care of the well and handicapped school child both 
in and out of school. 


INHERITANCE AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 
British Committee’s Report on Sterilisation. 

The report of the Sterilization Committee, appointed by the Board 
of Control with the approval of the Minister of Health nineteen months 
ago, is summarized in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 26, 
1934, from which we reprint 

“After a long and detailed inquiry it unanimously recommends that 
voluntary sterilization should be legalized in the case of 
Any person who is mentally defective or who has suffered from 
mental disorder; any person who suffers from or is believed to 
be a carrier of a grave physical disability which has been shown 
to be transmissible; any person who is believed to be likely to 
transmit mental disorder or defect. 

The committee pronounces against compulsory sterilization; it is of 
opinion that on scientific grounds a case for sterilization as a compulsory 
measure cannot be sustained, and that it is undesirable on administrative 
grounds. 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE, 

The Committee considered possible social effects; for example, the 
danger of any consequential increase of promiscuity being followed by 
an increase of venereal disease. The Committee has been unable to 
find that in any other country—particularly in the United States, where 
legalized sterilization has been in operation longest—that it has been follow- 
ed by any increase of venereal disease. 

In summary the conclusions from the United States evidence are 
that : 

Sterilization has not produced the harmful results that some of 
its opponents prophesied ; but it has not as yet affected in any 
appreciable degree the incidence of mental defect; that legislation 
has only been really effective in those States in which it has been 
worked on the voluntary and not on the compulsory basis. 

The committee felt that sterilization should be regarded not as a 
penalty but as a right and that it was not fair that people who had 
reason to believe that some of their children might be abnormal should 
be compelled to the comparative uncertainty of birth-control devices. 
But the same considerations would justify sterilization of persons suffer- 
ing from transmissible physical disorders, such as, for example, deaf- 
mutism, certain forms of blindness, haemophilia, and some other con- 
ditions of which the method of transmission is fairly accurately known. 
Accordingly the committee, perhaps rather stretching its terms of 
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reference, has recommended that the right of sterilization should be 
extended to persons suffering from physical transmissible disorder. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


The committee further recommends that before sterilization is sanc- 
tioned in the case of a mental defective care should be taken to test 
his or her fitness for community care. 


The operation of sterilization should only be performed under the 
written authorization of the Minister of Health following an application 
signed by two medical practitioners, one of whom, if possible, should be 
the patient's family doctor and the other a practitioner on a list approved 
by the Minister. No medical practitioner should sign a recommendation 
unless he has examined the patient. 


The Minister should have power to cause the patient to be specially 
examined if it was considered advisable. Doubtful cases should be 
referred to a small advisory committee consisting partly of medical 
practitioners and partly of geneticists. 


In all cases in which a patient is capable of giving consent he should 
sign a declaration of willingness to be sterilized. If the practitioner is 
not satisfied that the patient is competent to give a reasonable consent 
the full consent and understanding of the parent or guardian should 
be obtained. If the applicant was married he or she should be required 
to notify the spouse of the application. 


In the case of persons who had suffered from mental disorder, 
sterilization should not be permitted without a recommendation from a 
competent psychiatrist, who should be required to certify after examining 
the patient that in his opinion no injurious results were likely to follow. 


The procedure should at all stages be treated as confidential. 


In the case of persons unable to pay the full cost of the operation 
the cost should be borne by the various authorities concerned. 


HEREDITY. 


The committee finds that in not less than 80 per cent of the cases 
of mental defect inheritance is a contributory factor, though in many 
instances unfavourable environment has also been a factor. It must 
not be assumed that in all cases in which there is evidence of a morbid 
inheritance that inheritance would of itself have sufficed to produce the 
mental defect. In many instances the defect results from the combination 
of an inherited weakness with unfavourable environment. In the case 
of certain rare forms of mental defect the method of transmission has 
co demonstrated, but in the case of most forms of defect it is not 

nown. 


The committee draws attention to an inquiry instituted by them 
into the offspring of known mental defectives, which has produced start- 
ling results. 

Of 1,800 children of mental defectives between seven and thirteen 
years of age, 40 per cent have been found to be mentally subnormal; 
and of 1,850 children over thirteen years of age, 45 per cent have been 
found to be mentally subnormal. 

The committee stresses the importance of these figures when it is 
remembered that of the mentally defective parents under review nearly 
one-quarter of their children had died and that the percentages quoted 
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apply only to the survivors; the figures indicate an urgent problem 
calling for some practical preventive measures. 

The committee expresses the view that sterilization should not be 
permitted with the object of making it a simple and permanent form 
of birth control; it should apply only to the class of persons previously 
defined. 

The committee states that it was impressed by the dead weight 
of social inefficiency and individual misery entailed by the existence of 
over a quarter of a million mental defectives and of a far larger number 
of persons who, without being certifiably defective, are mentally sub- 
normal. This mass of defectives and subnormals is being steadily 
recruited and is probably growing. 

‘In the second place we were increasingly impressed by the injustice 
of refusing to those. who have good grounds for believing they may 
transmit mental defect or disorder and who are in every way unfitted 
for parenthood the only effective means of escaping from a burden which 
they have every reason to dread.” 


(Tne Report is published as a Blue-book, Cmd. 4485, price 2s, net, by H. M. Stationery Office.) 


THE GERMAN LAW. 


Dr. Guett's Explanation. 


(From the Berlin Correspondent in the same issue). 


Dr. Guett, the author of the sterilization law for the prevention 
of hereditary diseases, invited the foreign press to hear an explanation 
of the law at the Propaganda Ministry on Friday in order particularly 
to clear up any misunderstandings that appear to have occurred in 
part of the German and foreign press as to the exact scope and purpose 
of the law. 

Dr. Guett was expressly desirous of pointing out that the sterilization 
law must not be confused with the complementary law giving the judi- 
ciary the right to order a more drastic operation of a widely different 
kind upon habitual sexual criminals. 

The sterilization law, he pointed out, was applied on the decisions 
of doctors only, and there was a right of appeal from the first medical 
tribunal to a higher one where the necessity for sterilization was con- 
tested on medical grounds. 

The arguments in favour of the measure and testimony to the law 
from foreign countries which have similar statutes were repeated by 
Dr. Guett, who was transparently sincere in his belief in the necessity 
and efficacy of the measure and of the strictly scientific manner in which 
it would be applied. He emphasized that any secrecy about the appli- 
cation of the law was intended to avoid unwelcome personal publicity 
and spare the feelings of families concerned. 

Questions were invited at the end of the address, and a number 
were put on the law as it affected the consciences of those with religious 
scruples against sterilization. 

Dr. Guett said that the law was ethical in its purpose, and that 
those Germans with religious scruples would have to submit to it in 
the same way as others. He thought that the guarantees against the 
violation of conscience in the law were adequate, and said that those 
who had objections to the operation should enter institutions at their 
own expense where they could be isolated and the operation thus avoided. ”’ 
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CHILD WELFARE IN GERMANY 


FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION. 
Editor: Dr. Ruth Weiland. 


This paper, published May 1933, is one of a series, containing news 
items and information on present conditions in social work and educa- 
tional problems in Germany. 

It is stated that before the war there was no uniformity in Germany 
in child welfare organization or aims. The existing Child Protection 
law of 1903 (federal) dealt with children’s work in factories, children 
being designated as “boys and girls under 13” or “over 13 if they were 
still attending public school’. Hours of employment and conditions of 
work were designed to protect the younger children. 

In this pre-war period, welfare work was also started for infants 
and young children, through a combination of public and private agencies. 


THE 1924 LEGISLATION. 

During the war, and after, the need of further protection and care 
of the child was realized, and in 1924 the National Child Welfare Law 
came into force. This law is described as ‘“‘the first attempt at syste- 
matic organization of public and private forces in the interests of a 
youth enervated by the. war and inflation.’ Its underlying principle is 
that every child has a right to health, happiness and education and 
that when he is deprived of these essentials, the state must step in. 
It is a “skeleton law,” allowing the German States to care for local 
needs, under definite principles and stipulations. 

Difficulties were experienced in carrying out the provisions of the 
law, particularly in securing co-operation between public and private 
agencies, but Dr. Weiland opines that definite progress was made in 
spite of these difficulties and goes on to say that “a reform of the law 
is certainly necessary, which will take into consideration the experience 
of the last ten years.” 

Dr. Weiland clearly outlines the functions of the organizations 
which were established under the law. These were the National Child 
Welfare Bureau (provided for, but not yet established) and the State 
Child Welfare Offices. 


The duty of these bodies was “to act as a connecting link, to 
further local work and formulate certain principles for some fields of 
work.'' The States are expected to make their own provision for welfare 
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but these must conform to definite principles, set forth in the Act. They 
are charged with the duty of seeing that provision is made, as far 
as possible, in all communities whether by private or voluntary 
agencies (or a combination of both) for Infant Welfare Centres, Health 
Offices, Local Welfare Bureaus, etc. They are charged most particularly 
with stimulating voluntary effort, and the work of private organizations, 
even to the extent of delegating to private agencies certain public duties. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


The State Child Welfare Offices are not co-ordinated within the general 
official body, but are free to formulate their own constitutions which 
are, nevertheless, subject to the approval of the state authorities. The 
practical work of the offices is divided into several sections. 

(1) The care of foster children—supervision of children placed for 

any reason in “‘strange’’ care. 

(2) Co-operation in matters pertaining to guardianship, and the 
care of orphans. 

(3) Provision for needy young children. 

(4) Co-operation with and participation in probation and correc- 
tional education. 

(5) Juvenile Court Assistance. (By the Juvenile Court law of 1923 
all ‘criminal youth” between 14 and 18 years of age are tried 
in these Courts. There are no probation officers, therefore the 
work falls to the duty of the Child Welfare Offices). 

(6) Co-operation in the control of children at work. 

(7) Co-operation in the care of soldiers’ orphans and the children 
of disabled soldiers. 

(8) Child Welfare Office work with the police authorities. 


LOCAL SERVICES 


Official authorities and private agencies have charge on a co-opera- 
tive basis of infant welfare centres, physical examination of school 
children, post and pre-natal care of mothers, and in most cities and 
townships there are Health Offices. The Child Welfare Offices co-operate 


with them, and with the voluntary associations whcih operate along 
similar lines. 


Local Welfare Offices have been established in most communities 
in accordance with the federal statute on Welfare obligations, for persons 


in need; and here again the Child Welfare Offices work in close co- 
operation. 


The report concludes with the statement that while a reform of 


the National Child Welfare law is necessary, much of the accomplish- 
ment of the last ten years should be recognized.—K.S. 


TRENDS IN CHILD LABOUR 1921-31 


The Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph has taken the trouble to examine 
carefully the trends in the employment of children in Canada, as 
revealed in the 1921 and 1931 census reports, and finds encouragement 
in the contrast. The paper states : 

It is true that 459,334 persons, or 11.71 percent of the total number 


gainfully employed in 1931, were under 20 years of age. But of these, 408,219 
were between 16 and 20 years of age and only 51,115 between 10 and 16. 
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Moreover, the number and percentage of children in gainful occupations has 
declined considerably since 1921. 
* ¥ © + 


In the youngest age group, 10-13 years, only 4,931 ‘children—of whom 
3,705 were farm labourers—were employed in 1931, as compared with 8,821 
ten years previously, and represented only 0.57 percent of the total number 
in the group. 


Of the 14 year-old group, in 1931, but 13,354 or 6.43 percent were em- 
ployed, as compared with 20,745 or 11.80 percent in 1921. 


For children 15 years of age, the figures of employment were 32,830 or 
16.02 percent in 1931 and 43,642 or 26.63 percent in 1921. 
* * * * 


In the age group, 16-17, there were more children employed in the recent 
census than in the previous one. However, the 161,746 in 1931 represented 
only 37.98 percent, while the 154,345 in 1921 were 47.01 percent. Even in 


the 18-19 group, the 246,475 employed are but 60.47 percent of the total 
number in it. 


. All told, the number of children under 16 who are gainfull ] 
has fallen by 22,093 from 73,208 to 51,115 between 1921 cad ot the a 


highly gratifying and it is to be hoped that further progress will be made during 
the present decade.” 


& REPORT ON CHILD LABOUR IN THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


THE MONTREAL JUNIOR BOARD OF TRADE. 


A committee of the Montreal Junior Board of Trade was appointed 

in April 1931, to study Child Labour conditions in the Province of 

Quebec. The question appears to have been thoroughly studied, sta- 
tistics gathered, and much personal inquiry undertaken. 

In November 1933 the report was issued, outlining the course of 
the study, and on the results of the investigation, recommending : 
‘‘!—That it is most desirable that a thorough survey of child labour 

conditions in the Province of Quebec be undertaken without 
delay by competent persons armed with the necessary powers. 
2—That a committee of lawyers and social workers, representative 
of all religious denominations, be formed to re-draft, consolidate 
clarify and extend the ensuing legislation. 
3—That, upon completion, the survey and re-draft of the laws 
be presented to the Government with a prayer for immediate 
action. 
| ‘@ 4—That the Government be requested immediately to create more 
y" adequate machinery for the enforcement of child labour laws. 
5—That the Montreal Junior Board of Trade consider and report 


on the advisability of a system of compulsory education for the 
Province of Quebec.’’—K.S. 


NEWS NOTES 
OCCUPATIONAL INSTRUCTION AT ORILLIA, ONTARIO. 


This very complete picture of the everyday life of the patients at 
the Ontario Hospital at Orillia makes interesting and illuminating reading 
As Dr. McGhie, Director of Hospital Services, says his preface,: “The 
programme of occupational instruction as outlined in this volume is 
an attempt to show how the complex activities of the Hospital are 
actually being organized into a comprehensive training program suitable 
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for patients of different ages and widely different levels of physical and 
mental ability.” 

Dr. Horne, the Superintendent, states in the introduction, that the 
Province of Ontario is trying to do ‘more for its mental defectives than 
simply supplying the necessary food and shelter—it is attempting, by 
means of a constructive educational policy, to transform potentially 
dangerous and costly liabilities into worth while assets.”’ 


Full descriptions are given of the development of the occupational 
curriculum, under the following headings : 


I. Preparatory Classes; II. Elementary Occupations; III. Domestic 
Training; IV. Agricultural Training; V. Industrial and Trade Training. 
Those who have seen the practical working out of this comprehen- 
sive scheme, have testified as to the happy effect on the lives of the 


patients, and that “Orillia” is accomplishing an outstanding piece of 
work.—K.S. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF OTTAWA. 


The forty-first annual report of the Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa 
indicates definite achievement. 


The new Director, Miss Janet Long, announced that as an extension 
of its field of usefulness, the Society had in the past year established a 
fund to assist unmarried mothers in providing suitable care for their 
children; and had made arrangements for the care of dependent and 
neglected children apart from delinquent children. Where formerly many 
of these children were sent to the Detention Home, they are now pro- 
vided for in the existing child caring agencies. 


In the Family Department it was noted that progress had been made 
in keeping homes together, and improving the conditions in those homes. 
As a result only 23 children were made permanent wards of the Society 
in comparison with 28 out of a smaller group in the previous year, and 
7 made temporary wards as compared with 24 in 1932. 

In the Home Finding and Child Placing Department the number of 
children under care was 733, an increase of 131 over last year, the number 
of wards of the Society was 250, an increase of 39. 


The Unmarried Parent and Legal Department showed a marked 
increase in the volume of work, with 516 cases as compared with 316 
last year. Under the Adoption Act, 41 cases were reported as having 
been put through, with 42 pending. 

The Society's statement shows total disbursements of $62,414.24 of 
which receipts for operations amounted to $7,743.93; contributions, etc., 
$17,788.65; general $2,782.94; collections under the unmarried parents 
Act $3,320.50, and municipal maintenance payments $30,392.25 


CHILDREN’S PROGRESS, 1833—1933. 
(A booklet published by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labour, Washington, D.C.) 
“This booklet tells something of Children’s Progress from 1833 to 
1933. It shows some of the important steps taken to reduce the death 
rate among babies, to educate parents in the care of children, to help 
children who are dependent, delinquent, or physically or mentally handi- 
capped, to protect the child worker.” 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


SASKATOON SEES IT THROUGH. 





LILLIAN THOMSON, B.Sc. 


It's “next year’s country out here on the Prairies. The season 
past may have brought drought and plague and poverty, but always, 
in your true Western mind, next year will bring prosperity. No use 
shelving ambitions because just now things look pretty bad. Rather 
keep on planning for the good years that are to come. Such is the 
philosophy that has carried Saskatoon over four years of depression; 
four years of depression such as the East has not known. With grass- 
hoppers to the south of them, dust storms to the north of them, drought 
to the east and west of them, Saskatoon’s citizens have yet said that 
their community's organization for social service must not slip back, 
must not even stand still. It must go on. 

It must go on in two directions. On the one hand, it must be built on 
solid foundations and with permanent bulwarks and ramifications. And 
on the other hand, it must have annexes, perhaps temporary, to meet the 
peculiar needs of a period of abnormal distress. 


From an uncultivated prairie, rose this city of fifty thousand souls 
within a period of twenty-five years. Canadians from the East, 
Britishers from the mother countries, peasant immigrants from Central 
Europe, all settled themselves into a common community life. In those 
early days of expansion, social problems were not to the forefront. Yet 
they were accumulating in this, as in any city’s streets, the more so 
because of the comparatively unsettled state of the community and 
because of the lack of homogeneity in the population. As particular 
social problems became obvious, means were devised for meeting them, 
sometimes, as today’s social worker would say, on an emergency basis, 
sometimes by the setting up of a permanent organization to deal with 
this or that particular problem. Later came the time for viewing the 
city's welfare resources as a whole, and immediately this was done came 
the desire for a more comprehensive plan of community organization. 


SURVEY 1930. 

In 1930, at the request of the Committee on Laws of the Local 
Council of Women, a field worker was sent by the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare to make a.survey of social welfare conditions 
in Saskatoon. On the basis of this survey a report was published which 
gave a detailed analysis of the existing organization. Moreover, the 
report made two recommendations. First, it urged the setting up of a 
Social Service Index for the co-ordination of the work of the forty or 
fifty charitable agencies. Secondly, it pointed out that under the 
existing organization, no service was offered to family groups on a case- 
work basis, and it suggested that this activity be introduced. 


By the time the Survey was made and the Report published, the 
depression had settled over the West. Astute people were in no mood 
for gambling. It would have been so easy to say “Let us shelve this 
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Report, comprehensive though its recommendations are, until times are 
better.’ Nor was the financial difficulty the only one. There was also 
the fact that newer forms of organization were generally unknown. 


Strange and wonderful, from this distance, the secure place of the 
Social Service Exchange in older communities: how indispensable it is as 
a tool in social work, how nonchalantly it is used by the social worker in 
the East. Still more wonderful to remember, as a distant dream, how 
snugly the Family Welfare Society fits into the organization of older 
established cities, how beautifully it dovetails with other specialized 
agencies, how systematically it takes the social problem from the other 
professions of teaching or medicine or the rest and gives to them the tasks 
within their own fields. But perhaps it is that we, like all pioneers 
exaggerate the amenities of far off cities. And after all, it is a zestful 
business, this having to explain the functions of our simplest trade tools 
to the incredulous. Never did we realize that the Exchange had such an 
exemplary history, such wide repute, such noble uses, until we began a 
crusade on its behalf. 

But we digress. We are carried away by our new enthusiasms for 
simple things. To resume, the depression then was not the only 
obstacle. A still greater one was the novelty of comprehensive organ- 
ization and the case work point of view in a city which is three days from 
Toronto and three days from Vancouver, and,—Toronto and Vancouver 
were our nearest case working neighbours. And it must be clearly 
understood that the mere importing of a professional social worker 
cannot solve the problem of educating the community to better organ- 
ization. There must be a ‘sizable group’ of citizens who have the 
knowledge and determination to carry on this work. In this respect 
Saskatoon is fortunate above many cities. The Local Council of Women 
continued its educational work. The Service Clubs agreed to give 
financial support to the new experiment for a year—and not only did 
they keep this agreement but carried their contributions into another 


year. 


PRESENT SERVICES. 

The Exchange and the Family Welfare work are combined in the 
one Social Service Bureau, whose Board of Directors was selected from 
Service Clubs, Church and labour groups and women’s organizations 
Through the Family Welfare service, approximately four hundred 
families have been reached in the past two years, referred to the Bureau 
by some forty-nine agencies. In the Exchange, over four thousand 
names are registered. 

Our statistics, then, indicate need for the new services. And greater 
than the statistical view is the insight into this citys social problems 
which is obtained in the very homes of distressed people themselves. 
The often terrible housing conditions of this quickly assembled com- 
munity, the second generation problem among immigrants, the accumu- 
lation of broken homes in years past, the utter poverty brought to a 
commercial centre by the depression—all these problems, and more 
point to an overwhelming need for constructive organization and 
technique in our social work. 

Yet our passage has not been without storm. For example; the 
social worker in the East is not unfamiliar with the difficulty of allocating 
cases among agencies. In the newer community, where some organ- 
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izations have grown up without definite boundaries or specialized 
functions, this problem assumes really noteworthy proportions. The 
comparative lack of social resources, too, is bewildering to the newcomer, 
at least until he develops some self-starting techniques. Naturally, 
these difficulties, so monumental at first, can be overcome gradually 
by the fostering of better understanding among agencies and by the 
gradual building up of resources. And, of course, there is the ubiquitous 
stumbling-block of the identification of social work with relief, with the 
possible difference that elsewhere it has been worn down by repeated 
blows while here we are but just beginning to whittle away the outer 
bark. 


With regard to the development of social resources, we feel that 
last year’s record was truly in keeping with Western traditions of enter- 
prise. The clothing relief system was completely reorganized along the 
voluntary lines which have found acceptance in so many cities. This 
change was sponsored by the Social Service Board and facilitated by the 
work of the Local Council of Women. 


Again, the members of the Junior Bar formed a Legal Aid Depart- 
ment, working through the Bureau, and their efforts have met with much 
approval and appreciation. 

The Local Council of Women, again working in conjunction with 
the Bureau, has opened a Kindergarten for pre-school children in a 
district badly affected by the depression. 

Perhaps less tangible but just as important as these activities has 
been the increasing interest in social work as a career on the part of the 
university students. Of these, the Bureau has now three “apprentices” 
under its wing, later to go to the Department of Social Work in the 
University of Toronto. One of the hospitals also sends its third year 
student nurses for field work with us, while both hospitals provide their 
students with lectures in social work. 

But it is “next year’s country’. Already the Young Men's Section 
of the Board of Trade is leading a movement for the formation of a 
Community Chest and Federation in 1934. Already plans are begun 
for a complete recreational and educational program for unemployed 
citizens, one interesting branch of which is being developed by a group 
of the University’s professors, another by the Service Clubs, and both 
with the full co-operation of labour organizations. Already, another 
group of young men are investigating the possibilities of Big Brother 
Work, particularly among boys of the second generation of immigrants 
and among boys in broken homes. No, we haven't any money for these 
things. But we have profound interest, a growing sense of responsibility, 
and, best of all, we have more than our fair share of youthfulness. 


RELIEF DIETS. 


A special committee on relief diets, appointed by the Ontario Medical 
Association, has issued its report in pamphlet form and this is available 
from the Ontario Medical Association. 

The committee’s work has been done with very obvious thorough- 
ness. It differs from many diet lists in that it not only distinguishes 
between the young and the older child, but goes very definitely into the 
needs of infants and pre-school ages and different groups of school age 
children. The report is a scientific document of definite value, 
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NEWS NOTES 


THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL. 


With its thirty-third annual report, the oldest family welfare 
organization in Canada presents a report that affords a valuable cross 
section of the problems of family life in the Canadian community today. 


Three thousand one hundred and seven families sought the services 
of the Association, 44% seeking advice and service only and seventeen 
hundred and thirty-six needing relief as well as service. The General 
Secretary, Mr. G. B. Clarke, draws a poignant picture of this passing 
current of human lives. 


“They came to us because they could not earn sufficient to maintain 
themselves and their families, even when working; because they could not get 
any work at all; because they were burdened with debts that threatened the 
very existence of their family; because of sickness or physical handicap; because 
of widowhood; because of old age; because of mental problems or because the 
strain of the past four years had been too great for them and taut-nerves had 
given out and bitter words had broken family ties. 


Generally when they came, they were tired of the struggle, disheartened 
about their future and very ready to shift their burdens. The constant moving 
from house to house that many of them had experienced had developed a lack 
of a sense of responsibility, had disrupted family life and caused great careless- 
ness and loss of interest in their home. They had become indifferent to 
appearances, had lost heart and ambition, for they saw no security or prospect 
of permanency.” 


It is to be remembered that in Montreal there is no public depart- 
ment and the Family Welfare Association was entrusted with the 
administration of relief to 553 unemployed women of whom 394 were 
heads of families and 159 without dependants. This group received 
altogether $81,112.54 or 39% of the total expended on relief. 


The Association operated a clothing room in which 30,000 hours’ 
of work were put in by 63 women and 4 handicapped men on wages. 
There are no Mothers’ Allowances in the Province of Quebec and the 
Association has for many years carried on comparable work from private 
funds with a grant of roughly one third of the cost from the Provincial 
Government; 457 Mothers’ Allowances families were assisted at a total 
cost of $45,900.00. Similarly in the absence of Old Age Pensions within 
the Province, the Family Welfare Association administers grants to the 
aged, $24,600.00 being expended on 244 aged families. 


To 482 other families, total relief on account of inadequate wages, 
behaviour problems or other similar causes was issued to the extent of 
$42,500.00 of which $13,000.00 was for temporary child board paid 
either to foster homes or institutions. On this the Secretary's report 
says, 


‘Many of the problems of inadequate parental care, poor home-making, 
irregular sex relationships, as well as sickness of the mother, required that steps 
should be taken to remove children from their homes. It is, however, the 
belief of this Association that poverty should never in itself be a sufficient cause 
for the breaking-up of a family. ‘ In those few instances where plans cannot be 
worked out, the assistance of the Society for the Protection of Women and 
Children and the Children’s Bureau is sought by the Association, but only after 
the most careful conference is so far-reaching a decision taken as permanent 
removal. In this Province where we have no Children’s Code and have no 
Superintendent of Neglected Children, adequate protection to dependent 
children is sometimes difficult.” 
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The report contains a valuable section which seeks to establish by 
absolute evidence the fact that real service “takes time and training, 
patience, sympathy and tact.”’ 

The report comments on the loan of its Supervisor to act as Director 
of the new Montreal School of Social Work, behind which the Association 
is standing, by assistance from the staff and by a grant from its own edu- 
cational fund. 

The report is its own evidence of the value of applied case work in 
the community of today. 


MOTHERS PENSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Readers of “Child and Family Welfare’ will be particularly in- 
terested in the last report of the Administration of the Mothers’ Pensions 
Act, in view of the survey of the administration of the Act which 
was made by this Council in 1931. Certain recommendations were 
made for the more effective handling of the situation, and Miss Elizabeth 
King of the Council staff was sent out on loan to act as supervisor. Three 
additional visitors were added to the staff and the territory divided 
so that the families receiving the allowances would also receive regular 
visits from the workers and constructive help in improving standards 
of living. 

Reduction in the types of families given the allowance were made, 
the largest reduction. being in the one child families, and in cases where 
the allowance was being used as a direct relief measure. 

The families on the allowance are able to maintain a higher standard 
of living than those on relief at the present time, because the allowance 
is intended as a long term policy to assist dependent mothers in bringing 
up their children in their own homes—an investment in children. 

The quality of service given to these families through the new 
administration is already showing direct results, and Mr. Manson, Super- 
intendent of Welfare, is to be congratulated upon the achievement. As 
the result of the changes made, the Mothers’ Pensions Act is gradually 
shifting into its rightful niche in the scheme of social legislation for the 
Province. 

Under the present arrangement the municipalities are liable for a 
payment of 50 per cent of the allowances paid to those for whom they 
would be considered responsible. 

The statistics show that for the year 1931-32 the expenditure for 
1614 cases amounted to $844,039.83, while for the year ending March 
1933 there were 1514 cases, involving an expenditure of $779,639.72, 
making a decrease in expenditure of $64,400.11. Decrease in expenditure 
and increase in quality of service is the outstanding feature of the new 
regime. 

CENSUS AMENDMENT—(Continued from page 12) 

As is known generally in social work in Canada, the Bureau of 
Child Protection of the Province of Saskatchewan acts as a Children’s 
Aid Society in respect to all areas and all children in the province that 
are not within the jurisdiction of constituted Children’s Aid Societies. 
As such the Bureau of Child Protection on June the first, 1931, had in 
care 1,113 wards who were not tabulated in the Dominion Report and 
who should, therefore, be added to the number of children in the care 
of Children’s Aid or similar child protection agencies in the Province.—C. W. 
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THE RURAL UNIT*. 


Ex:sit Lawson, Supervisor, Child Protection, Department of Health and 
Public Welfare, Manitoba. 


Abraham Lincoln, in discussing the conditions of his time, said 
“If we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we 
would better know what to do and how to do it.’ This aptly describes 
the position in which we find ourselves in regard to rural social work in 
Canada. 

Canadian rural life has undergone many changes in recent years. 
The introduction of modern machinery, the dissemination of technical 
agricultural knowledge and the growth of farmers’ organizations have 
all played their part. It is generally recognized that the rural districts 
are the seed beds from which the cities are stocked with people. This 
constant transition from country to city has made it impossible for 
present neighbours to know each other, as the early homesteaders did. 
Good roads, automobiles, rural postal delivery, telephone, radio and the 
increased number of contacts with town and city people are breaking 
down the old isolation and the former dependency on the nearest neigh- 
bour. It is now not unusual for farmers not to know their neighbours 
and so we see the very causes which gave rise to the need of social work 
in urban communities at work in the rural communities also. Social 
work has been a city product but the time has come when it must prepare 
to penetrate the rural field. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY. 


Walter Burr, Professor of Sociology, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, in his book “Rural Organization ’, defines a rural community as 
a population group in an agricultural area of such size and unity as to 
permit its citizens to cooperate readily in group activities. The small 
city or village which exists for the primary purpose of buying and selling 
for farm people is an essential factor of the Rural Community and its 
inhabitants are properly considered as part of this population group. 
So conceived, the community is an agricultural area with a small city 
or town centre—the centre being used primarily as a ‘‘service station’ 
for farm people and the functioning process is the same as that of any 
form of animate life——from within out. He further classifies the 
functions of a rural community into two general classes—economic and 
social. This summary is primarily interested in the social. 

Or again, we have the description of John Morris Gillette, Ph.D., 
in his book on “Rural Sociology”. 

“By a rural community is meant a population of low density, inhabi- 
tating a wide area, having a consciousness of kind based on common 





* Miss Lawson’s memorandum, preparea for the May Conference on relief has been revised and printed 
here, because of the wide spread interest in this subject. 
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interests and modes of living and working, whose members communicate 
and cooperate on the basis of one or more interests, which interests are 
housed in a centre or centres whose chief industry is agricultural 
extraction, whose social organizations and reactions are relatively few— 
and are correspondingly modified by spatial separation and mode of 
production and whose chief social dependence and resort is the family.” 

The distinction commonly made today between the neighborhood 
and the community is that the neighborhood renders only two or three 
forms of service—possibly a church, a school and a store—while the 
village or town at the centre of the community furnishes most of the 
services enjoyed by the rural people. The trend of the times seems to 
be for the neighborhood to give way to the wider community about the 
larger and more distant trading centre. 


THE POPULATION GROUP. 


This is a fundamental factor in any study of rural life. The density 
of population depends on geographical conditions (i.e. a mountainous 
or barren region would of necessity be sparsely populated) and also on 
the unit of production. The unit of production depends on fertility of 
soil, type of farming carried on and also, to some extent at least, on the 
plan of survey. 

In general, early settlement took place on the banks of rivers for 
purposes of transportation and protection. Surveys became necessary 
for the settlements of these river lots. Each settler was allowed so much 
river frontage for his block of land. The first survey was made in Quebec 
in 1625. As the country developed, land companies chartered by the 
Crown surveyed districts into lots and townships and allocated the land 
to settlers. A popular division in Eastern Canada was a lot comprising 
100 acres which became the homestead of the pioneer. The townships 
in eastern Canada vary in size The Western Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been surveyed under 
a more or less general plan of quadrilateral townships each containing 
36 sections (640 acres to the section). These sections are subdivided 
into quarter sections, which usually constitute a homestead. (See Chart.) 























Five different systems of surveys have been used in western Canada 
but the difference is in the number and width of road allowance between 
sections and in sub-dividing townships. For instance, Manitoba is 
surveyed under the first system and has a 99 ft. road allowance around 
each section. 

In Western Canada there is a tendency to increase the farm unit 
from 160 acres to the half or whole section—while in the older provinces 
there seems to be a tendency to divide the original 100 acre farm into 
smaller units. This affects the density of the rural population, making 
it sparser in the Western provinces and thus has a bearing on the com- 
munity life. 

The township then appears to be a common unit in all provinces of 
Canada, as far as a geographical basis is concerned. 

The population for 1931 has been classified by provinces as urban 
and rural by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and is as follows: 





TABLE I. 
POPULATION 

PROVINCES Area Urban % Rural % 

Prince Edward Island. . 2,184 Sq.Mls. 20,385 23.15 67,653 76.85 
Nova Scotia.......... 21,068 “ 231,654 45.17 281,192 54.83 
New Brunswick....... 27,985” 128,940 31.59 279,279 ~—s 68. 41 
PN 6 5% «ea earn 594,534 " 1,813,606 63.10 1,060,649 36.90 
ee 412,582 ~ 2,095,992 61.08 1,335,691 38.92 
PD iecsenscccnns 246,512 °° 315,969 45.13 384,170 54.87 
Saskatchewan......... 251,700 * 290,905 31.56 630,880 68.44 
NN  6tG cece cen aes 255,285 °° 278,508 38.07 453,097 61.93 
British Columbia...... 355,855 394,739 56.86 299,524 43.14 


URBAN POPULATION 53.70%—RURAL POPULATION 46.30% 


RURAL MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Most “Public’’ Welfare Work is under the administration of local 
municipalities. This is the modern application of the English Poor Law 
of 1601 which compelled each Parish to support its own poor. It is, 
therefore, advisable for us to know, even in a general way, something 
regarding rural municipal government.* 

Responsible Municipal Government has developed steadily in 
Canada. Even by 1867 there was a liberal system of Municipal Govern- 
ment in Upper and Lower Canada. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
later organized their systems and finally the Western Provinces adapted 
the Eastern system to best meet their needs. The British North America 
Act (Sec. 92) gives to the Legislature of each province full control of 
Municipal institutions. The Legislature can consequently establish, 


* UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO STUDIES—History & Economics, Vol. II.—Published by the Librarian 
of the University of Toronto 1907. 
* HOW CANADA IS GOVERNED (Bourinot, Chapter on Municipal Government). 
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amend and even abolish a municipal system within the provincial 
territory. Every province in the Dominion now has one general statute 
regulating the municipal divisions and their Councils. 

IN BRITISH COLUMBIA there is a Provincial Inspector of 
Municipalities, Mr. Robert Baird, who states that it was not until 1872 
that a general statute of a comprehensive nature was enacted to provide 
for future incorporation of other than the cities of New Westminster 
and Victoria. Following the passing of the Act of 1872, a number of 
municipal corporations were created and divided into two classes— 
cities and districts—a classification which has been maintained up to 
the present. The classification is more or less of an arbitrary nature 
and many of the municipalities with equal appropriateness might be 
placed in either class. 


Originally it was intended that a distinction was to be made between 
the urban and rural areas, but many suburban areas incorporated as 
districts have become urban in their nature and their classification 
remains as before. Also, in the absence of any provision for the incor- 
poration of towns, many small communities were classified as cities and 
the name does not, therefore, as is frequently the case, indicate any 
minimum of population. The governing bodies of the districts consist 
of a Reeve and Council; the municipality is divided into wards. The 
rural muniicpal unit then in British Columbia would be the district. 


ALBERTA has a Department of Municipal Affairs under a Minister 
and Deputy Minister. The rural municipalities are governed by a Reeve 
and Council. 


IN SASKATCKEWAN there is a Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
a Deputy. The Deputy Minister gives the following information:—At 
the time of the establishment of the Department of Municipal Affairs 
on November Ist, 1908, the municipal institutions of the province 
consisted of 4 cities, 43 towns, 108 villages, 2 rural municipalities and 359 
local improvement districts. Outside of the rural municipalities . of 
Indian Head and South Qu’Appelle, these local improvement districts 
were the only form of rural municipal organization then in existence in 
the province. On December 13, 1909, these small local improvement 
districts were disorganized and the province divided according to a general 
plan into territorial units of 9 townships each or 324 square miles. The 
portion of the province which had been previously organized into small 
local improvement districts, along with several additional townships, 
was erected into local improvement districts, each district comprising 
the area of a territorial unit. Provision was made for the erection of 
these local improvement districts into rural municipalities, with full 
municipal powers and responsibilities. 


By the end of the year 1912 the number of rural municipalities in 
the province had increased to 200, while the number of local improve- 
ment districts had been reduced to 90. By special legislation passed at 
the end of the year 1912, all the local improvement districts were 
declared to be rural municipalities on, from, and after January 1, 1913. 
The number of rural municipalities has continued to increase, until in 
1930 there were 301. 

In the rural municipality, the administration is vested in a Council 
composed of a Reeve and six Councillors, elected by the ratepayers, each 
Councillor representing a division of the municipality. When a hamlet 
attains a population of 100, provision is made for its erection into a 
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village. The affairs of the village are administered by a Council Board 
of three, elected by the ratepayers. One of these is appointed as over- 
seer of the village at the first meeting of the Council. When the popula- 
tion of a village has increased to 500, provision is made for its establish- 
ment as a town. The governing body of the town consists of a Mayor 
and six Councillors. When the town has attained a population of 5,000, 
it may be established as a city. 


IN MANITOBA there is the Department of Municipal Affairs in 
charge of a Minister and Deputy Minister and a Municipal Act control- 
ling forms of Municipal Government. In the early days Counties were 
formed but the system gave way to the creation of rural municipalities 
governed by a Reeve and Council. The Municipalities are divided into 
wards with council members from each. The smallest municipality in 
Manitoba has 4 townships. 


IN ONTARIO there is a Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs. The Province has not a Department of Municipal Affairs in the 
sense that some of the western provinces have; that is, with a Minister 
and a Deputy Minister. However, in Ontario the Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs deals with municipal statistics and some other municipal matters. 
There is also the Ontario Rural and Municipal Board, of which the 
Director of the Bureau is a member. This Board deals with many 
municipal matters which in other provinces are dealt with by a Municipal 
Department and the Board also has jurisdiction over a number of Muni- 
cipal Utilities which are dealt with in some of the other provinces by a 
Public Utility Commission. The Provincial Municipal Auditor is 
attached to the Bureau. 


Each township has its own township Council presided over by the 
Reeve. The townships are grouped into counties of which there are 44. 
Every county has a county Council made up of Reeves and Deputy 
Reeves of the townships, villages and towns situated within the County. 
These members are called County Councillors. Each year they elect 
one from among themselves to be head of the Council who is known 
as the warden. 


IN QUEBEC the Municipal Department was instituted in 1908 and 
reports that “innovate to ameliorate’ has always been the object of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec and it was along these lines that 
the Municipal Department was founded. This department has general 
supervision over Municipal Governments. The form of government is 
the County Council with the Warden or prefait as head. There are 74 
Counties, each with a County Town. The Counties are divided into 
townships. The parish which was first an ecclesiastical or church 
district could be formed by civil authority, at the request of the people, 
into a municipality. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES.—These are organized on the 
county basis. 


To sum up, the district, rural municipality or county in all the 
provinces is the largest municipal division and is made up of townships 
within its territorial limit. The municipal systems of the several pro- 
vinces vary considerably with regard to the erection and incorporation 
of different classes of municipalities. The number of municipalities in 
Canada and in each Province by classes for the year 1931 is as follows: 
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PROVINCES 0 Ce EA 7 a. So 
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a ° wes ° 33 G2 ° 3 

Oo EF S O @464 JE FS AS 
Prince Edward Island........ 1 7 8 
Weve SOQ 6.5. ies ce coak ee 2 43 24 69 
New Brunswick... 0.0.20... 3 20 2 15 40 
I sic ata nthe SUR aE AES 25 98 300 74 1,012 ae TAS 
irra ok Gh acc eral 28 146 156* 387 571 oan 939 

) See ee ee ee ee 4 30 22 Aetd 113 ae 174 5 
DaskGteneweit. 5. cc ciwiews 8 80t 385 ae 302 83 ©6858 
PI 3s Ke ok tay ic ed 7 54t 145 iets 166 234 606 
British Columbia............ 33 aon 16 aie 28 hate 77 

CCRNPIIIIS b.d 5c iors kwon 111 478 1,026 127 2,216 317 4,280 5 


*—There are forty-four counties in all, geographically, but six of them are united for 
municipal purposes. 

~—Officially known as townships. 

t—Includes six summer villages. 


TREND IN ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS. 


In social work we must frequently turn to the older professions 
to see what has been accomplished and the methods used. 

In general practice where the municipal boundaries such as a county 
are not satisfactory for the service to be rendered, new districts are 
created. For instance, by the British North America Act, the Dominion 
was divided into electoral districts, and the number of people represented 
by one member form the unit of representation. In judicial matters if 
the county is not a satisfactory territory, a judicial district is formed, 
combining several municipalities. (This is done in Manitoba and possibly 
other provinces). 


(1) ScHoot Districts. 


In the educational field we find the same principle followed. In 
any district where there are a certain number of children of school age, 
school sections or districts are formed. Trustees are elected, a school 
is built and a teacher engaged. A number of rural sections or districts 
may unite so as to establish a consolidated school. In regard to edu- 
cational matters, a report on the administration of financing schools, 
prepared by a committee in Manitoba and submitted to the annual 
convention of Manitoba School Trustees’ Association in February, 1933, 
contains the following : 


“The movement toward the larger unit of school administration was 
first introduced to the public of Manitoba by Dr. R. Fletcher, 
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Deputy Minister of Education, at the Annual Jrustees’ Association 
Meeting held in Brandon in 1907. In 1910 permissive legislation 
looking to the formation of larger local units was placed on the 
statutes and in 1919 the Municipal School District of Miniota was 
formed. For many years administrative efficiency appears to have 
been the main thought underlying the agitation for the larger unit 
of local control. More recently important investigations made in 
the United States and elsewhere, and the operation of the larger 
unit in British Columbia have demonstrated that in addition to 
administrative efficiency the problem of school revenue involves not 
only the resources of the larger local unit, but as well the resources 
of the whole province or state. The financial foundations of a 
great system of public instruction must not be limited to the resources 
of the smallest possible unit.”’ 


* There seems to be a general trend to reorganize the school districts 
into larger units of administration, either to correspond with the Muni- 
cipal or County boundaries, or in forming consolidated school districts. 


(2) HEALTH DistTRICTS. 


For some time in the United States, Public Health Nursing has 
been organized on a county basis. In some of the Canadian provinces 
Public Health Nursing has been carried on by one nurse serving several 
school sections. As an illustration of an effort to create health districts, 
we may cite the experience of Manitoba— 

In July, 1931, Manitoba decided to create Health Districts through- 
out the entire province. A district was established Jwherever there 
were 1,000 school children. A district comprised several municipalities, 
the greatest number being seven. Thirty-six districts were established, 
each with a Health Committee consisting of a representative from each 
Municipal Council, the local School Inspector and Medical Officer of 
Health, and a representative from Community Organizations (both men 
and women). This committee met three times a year. A public Health 
Nurse was placed in each district. Her salary was paid by the Pro- 
vincial Department of Health and Public Welfare and $30.00 a month 
was allowed for transportation. The Health Committee acted in an 
advisory capacity to the nurse, making recommendations, etc. The 
nurse was under supervision of the Director of Public Health Nurses. 


Owing to financial stringency, the Province found it necessary to 
discontinue this plan as from May Ist, 1933. 


(3) AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


Most of the provinces of the Dominion at some time have had the 
service of a district agricultural representative. In some of the older 
provinces his services have been on a county basis; in the newer pro- 
vinces he has served several municipalities. He was usually a graduate 
of an Agricultural College qualified to advise on agricultural matters. 
An Advisory Board of representative farmers was usually created and 
the expense shared by municipality and province. 


UNITS OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


In view of the above examples, it would not appear illogical to 
ask “Why not units of social administration in rural areas’? After 
all, even if a new social order should abolish poverty, there would still 
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remain the need for social services. We may be young enough to see 
a vision and old enough to dream a dream regarding this rural work 
and so we see the county or rural municipality of the future organized 
as a social unit with an efficient public department possibly combining 
municipal, provincial and Dominion assistance,—e.g. Mothers’ Allow- 
ances, Old Age Pensions, etc.—supported by taxation; the private 
agency rallying the community's resources and doing undifferentiated 
social work; and the Health Unit consisting of the municipal doctor 
with his staff of nurses—all. working together in closest harmony ! 


It may be many years yet before such a scheme becomes practical 
on a Dominion-wide basis, and meanwhile many adaptations will be 
necessary. 


Our own experience seems to indicate that an agency to be suc- 
cessful must be either a public or a private one. Various combinations 
of the two have been tried but not with any marked degree of success. 
Therefore, in our planning it seems wiser to combine under one adminis- 
tration either public services (paid for by taxes) or private services 
(paid for by voluntary contributions), but not one with the other. 


The territorial unit, which is not too extensive, has many advan- 
tages. The worker has a more intimate knowledge of her territory, 
the transportation costs, which are very heavy in rural work, are reduced 
and the community accepts the worker as its own rather than as a 
transient “breezing through.” 


Local communities throughout the territory seem to be necessary 
for any organization covering a large rural area, as they may render 
emergency services and also keep the worker informed in regard to local 
conditions. 


EXISTING EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL UNITS. 


Let us briefly consider some types of social organizations now in 
operation in rural fields. 


ONTARIO is outstanding in its organization of Children’s Aid 
Societies on a county basis. There are 58 Children’s Aid Societies in 
Ontario, one for practically every county, although in some cases two 
counties have combined to appoint a superintendent and operate a 
Shelter. These Children’s Aid Societies are regarded as private organi- 
zations with their own local Boards, subject to provincial supervision. 
Their Child Welfare activities include work under THE CHILDREN'S 
PROTECTION ACT, CHILDREN OF UNMARRIED PARENTS ACT and ADOP- 
TION ACT. The Province of Ontario gives each societya grant to 
help in the payment of an executive officer ($1,000.00 per annum to the 
larger cities and unorganized districts; $600.00 to a County Society 
and to a Society in any city with a population under 50,000, and as 
low as $200.00 a year to two of the smallest Societies). The Provirce 
further contributes ten cents per mile towards the travelling expenses 
of the local agent. Otherwise there is no financial assistance from the 
province. The total provincial expenditure towards salaries of local 
agents is $36,828.00 per annum and towards travelling costs $8,179.11. 
The total revenue and disbursements of the societies last year were 
respectively $576,080.71 and $575,182.98. (Source Reference—Ross Comm. Report 1930). 


NOVA SCOTIA’S plan is similar, with 13 County Children’s Aid 
Societies. 
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IN SASKATCHEWAN, we have an example of a generalized pro- 
vincial plan of administration. The Bureau of Child Protection in charge 
of a Commissioner, administers The Child Welfare Act which includes 
sections dealing with Mothers’ Allowances, Children of Unmarried 
Parents and Adoptions, the Old Age Pension Act and supervises the 
education of blind children. Each Inspector, serving under the Com- 
missioner, operates in a given territory and is also a probation officer 
under the Juvenile Delinquents Act. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA has now in four centres a representative of 
the Department of Welfare, who with supervision from Head Office, is 
responsible for the investigation and supervision of Mothers’ Allowance 
cases, and for investigation in regard to neglect, adoptions, and to a 
lesser degree, cases of unmarried mothers, as well as the dispensing of a 
fund for destitute, poor and sick in unorganized territory. This method 
so far has proved most satisfactory and promises with increased develop- 
ment to prove more so. 


METHODS OF ORGANIZATION. 


Any plan to be successful must be one which is established by the 
rural people themselves from a realization of their needs. Superimposed 
organizations are usually doomed to failure because they express the 
judgments of those without the community, rather than those within, 
whom they are intended to serve. The most serviceable rural organiza- 
tion will be built out of the materials of the community. 

Pennsylvania tried an interesting experiment in building a Ten Year 
Programme for child welfare in that state. The objective was a co- 
operative building of a state-wide Child Welfare Programme. A booklet 
entitled ““Tomorrow” written by a dozen welfare leaders in the state 
was published by the Child Welfare Division of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania. It presented topics for discussion; raised 
clear-cut questions as to next steps but it contained no programme and 
had nothing “to put over.” 

Local round table groups were organized to answer these questions. 
When all the discussions were over, the Child Welfare Division formed 
a state-wide programme committee representative of various types of 
Child Welfare work, geographical sections and public and private welfare 
agencies. This state-wide group studied the findings of the forty or 
more round tables, weighed their suggestions and proposals and prepared 
a preliminary draft programme called “Which Way.’ This preliminary 
programme was issued in tentative form with an invitation for the 
widest discussion, criticism and suggestions. The state-wide committee 
met and revised this and finally issued a programme to be submitted 
to the state-wide Child Welfare Conference for approval or revision. 
Translating the accepted programme into reality then became thenext step. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER. 


The rural Social Worker must be one who knows the country, 
believes in the country and has faith in the future of rural life. 


Robert G. Armstrong in his article entitled ““Wanted—A Technique 
for the Rural County,” says : 


‘Trained men and women are needed with a vision of the need and 
the opportunity for work in rural counties, people who are not 
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afraid of mud roads, of storms, of hostile attitudes without police 
protection, of long distances between calls and late hours. They 
must be able to adjust themselves to the mind of the rural county, 
to think in the terms of the rural county, to show initiative and 
‘pep’ when the outlook seems utterly adverse, to face misunder- 
standings and brutal criticism. The specialist will find short shrift 
in the rural county; the general practitioner is needed. A special 
technique, perhaps a new technique, is required. Is there a school 
of social service which meets this need for men and women trained 
as general social practitioners for the rural county ?” 


THE MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


The annual report of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies makes 
interesting reading. Full information is given as to the many activities 
and achievements of the following four divisions of the Council :— 


The Children’s Division. 
The Dependency and Delinquency Division. 


The Education and Recreation Division. 
The Health Division. 


Studies of community problems were made in connection with all 
these divisions, and stimulation given to schemes for improvement and 
expansion.: 


The activities of the various committees of the Council were many 
and varied. A special committee on unemployment reported in detail 
the result of the year’s work, and a comprehensive resumé of the situa- 
tion as existing in Montreal, was given. “During the first eleven months 
of the year, material relief to the unemployed was handled on behalf 
of the city by private agencies, but in the month of December, the City, 
through its newly created Unemployment Commission, assumed direct 
control of unemployment relief, and in so doing departed from a policy 
which has been practised for the past three centuries in Quebec of ad- 
ministering social services through volunteer organizations.” 


The report of the Federated Charities Campaign, was given in 
detail, but the financial statement was not included as it was not com- 
plete in time for the issuance of the report. 


The Council is to be congratulated on a year of fine effort and 
achievement.—K.S. 


MISS MOHR’'S ARTICLE—ON THE EXCHANGE. 


Following the publication of Miss Mohr’s comprehensive article in the 
January issue, ‘“‘Child and Family Welfare’ has received some requests to 
open its columns to a discussion of some of the principles enumerated 
therein. Needless to say, the fullest discussion will be welcomed.—C.W. 
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THE OTTAWA FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS. 


The final reports of the unique system of separate chests with a 
joint campaign operating for the first time in the city of Ottawa in the 
autumn of 1933 have just been released. 


As explained in the January issue of “Child and Family Welfare’ 
two chests, one the Protestant and non-sectarian and one the Roman 
Catholic and non-sectarian appealed at the same time with separate 
boards in a joint campaign using a series of different coloured cards to 
allow for the assignment of the contributions. 


The joint objective of the campaign was set at $146,017.04. This 
amount was over subscribed by $13,985.03, the final returns showing 
$160,056.67. 


The Protestant and non-sectarian objective was $98,783.44 which 
was exceeded by $13,783.04. The Roman Catholic and non-sectarian 
objective was $47,287.60 and was exceeded. 


The distribution of the contributions showed $51,679.39 assigned to 
the general fund through the use of the cards which left the distribution 
of the money in the general proportions of the campaign; $36,249.07 was 
specifically assigned to the Protestant work; and $19,139.10 specifically 
assigned to the Roman Catholic work. The balance of the fund was 
specifically assigned to different agencies contributing. 


Of the respective objectives $42,055.00 of the Protestant and non- 
sectarian fund was assigned definitely for Protestant agencies only 
leaving $42,993.97 as Protestant contributions to the work of non- 
sectarian agencies and $13,734.47 as the Protestant contribution to the 
Council of Social Agencies, the administration of the chest, the Social 
Service Exchange, shrinkage and contingencies. Of the total Roman 
Catholic objective $21,541.00 was specifically required for Roman 
Catholic agencies and $21,462.98 for the Roman Catholic support of the 
non-sectarian agencies, leaving the balance of $4,283.62 as the Roman 
Catholic share of the co-ordinating agencies and for shrinkage, etc. 


The Ottawa experiment breaks new ground in reciprocal budget 
arrangements in a common chest. 


CONVALESCENT CARE. 


So much discussion has been taking place recently in respect to the 
constructive aspects of the development of convalescent care on an 
extensive basis as part of the solution in the question of hospitalization 
of dependents, that “Child and Family Welfare’ draws the attention 
of its readers to two excellent small pamphlets on this subject: 


A Symposium on Convalescent Care published by the Ontario Hospital 
Association in October 1932, and 


The Care of Convalescent Patients by Dr. Harvey Agnew, Secretary, 
the Department of Hospital Service of the Canadian Medical Association 
and reprinted from the Canadian Medical Association Journal. 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 





TREATMENT WITHOUT 
OPERATING 


ind ; 
yw Marjorie L. Moore, B.A., Toronto Family Court. 





During the present century we have come to consider the family, 
rather than the individual, as the unit of society. The recognition of 
this fact meant the establishment of Juvenile Courts where the child 
charged with delinquencies could be studied in relation to the home, school 
and the community. Later the Court undertook to deal with the family 
which produced the neglected or delinquent child until the emphasis 
has been changed from the place of the child in court to the family in 
court and we have the Family Court dealing with both child and adult 
offenders. 

In the majority of families appealing to the Family Division of the 
Court for aid there has been no legal dissolution of the legal bond, nor 
is there any marked desire for such a step. We are dealing mostly with 
families who are near the breaking-point and offer opportunity for case- 
work. To-day there is added the increasing frequency of divorce to the 
other elements that destroy stability of family life and we sometimes 
wonder how “The Family” persists. Dr. Van Waters in her address to 
The National Conference of Social work in 1929 said “‘it is not the 
form of the family we wish to conserve but the spirit and substance.” 
Surely there is need of skilled aid in adjusting the marital difficulties 
if we are to conserve the spirit and substance of the family. We are 
even concerned about the conservation of the form of the family when 
we consider the number of Juvenile delinquents who come from “broken 
homes. ° 

One of the advantages of taking the non-support cases from the 
Police Court was the establishment of an Occurrence or Probation De- 
partment, which makes it possible to treat these cases from a social 
point of view. Whenever possible, reconciliations are effected or volun- 
tary contributions for maintenance of wives, children or parents obtained. 
Over two hundred thousand dollars was paid into the Toronto court 
during the year 1934. Many men are paying in to court who have never 
been charged with non-support. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER SERVICES. 


The Family Court, if it is to be a constructive social agency, must 
be brought into active co-operation with the other agencies of the com- 
munity for the promotion of family welfare. We recall the ““C” family. 
Mrs. C. came to the Court, complaining about her husband's acts of 
cruelty and lack of adequate support, although he was regularly employed. 
Later Mr. and Mrs. C. met in the office to discuss their marital difficulties. 
The Probation Officer was a good listener (which is a good attribute to 
possess) and he learned much of the family situation. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. were married in England when he was in the Canadian Expeditionary 
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Force. There were two children of the marriage. Four years ago they 
planned a trip to England for Mrs. C. and the children, but later Mr. C. 
opposed it on the grounds that he was on reduced wages and fearful 
of losing his job. At the present time he was firm in saying he did not 
consider her a fit person to look after the children as she had on two 
occasions attempted suicide. She admitted the first attempt was pre- 
meditated but the second was to frighten her husband. Mr. C. had 
ceased to give his wife any housekeeping money but brought in what 
food he considered the family needed, each day. Mrs. C. bitterly resented 
this lack of confidence on his part but he said she was not giving them 
sufficient food but saving money towards the desired trip. An investi- 
gation was made by a case worker in one of the Agencies. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. were both willing to tell their troubles to the court psychiatrist. A 
casework plan was evolved, including a period in a Rest Home for the 
mother and later her return to the home. The Social Case Worker 
will still keep her contact and we are sure Mr. C. has gone back to his 
former habit of allowing his wife to purchase the needed food. 


Many people coming to the court have made up their minds what 
plan they wish to follow and merely wish the Probation Officer to put 
the stamp of approval on it. The situation is discussed and in many 
instances the Probation Officer's comment on the file is “Mrs. A. will 
think the matter over and let us know if she wishes any further action” 
or a few days later the comment “Mrs. A. telephoned to say the home 
situation is much better now.” 


Joanna C. Colcord has referred to ‘Probation as social work with 
the punch of the law behind it.” We are often reminded of this when 
a wife telephones to say her husband received the letter asking him 
to come to the office but they had a talk and she believes they have 
arrived at a better understanding. The punch of the law must be 
effective because many do not return to the office for further action. 


Many of the lawyers coming to the court are socially minded and 
help the Probation Officer to work out the difficulty in the best interests 
of the family group. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION. 


This period of depression has not meant an increase in the number 
of families coming to court but it has brought us a different type of 
problem. More families are being brought to the poverty level and food 
and shelter to-day are more elementary concerns than the attitude of 
the parents to each other or to the children. Just recently a skit was 
presented by members of the Social Work Publicity Council of Toronto 
called “Digging Ditches.’ A jobless father, a harassed mother were 
so worried about the overdue rent that they were becoming estranged 
and even Tom, age fourteen, who had been their pride and joy, was 
considered only in the light of a potential wage earner. The family 
cas worker saved the day by offering the man two days work per week 
digging ditches, proposed a scholarship for Tom, two half days per 
week sewing for the wife and tickets for the whole family to go to the 
show. We realize that the psychological toll, which unemployment is 
levying upon the family group, is greater than any physical burden 
the family group has to bear. In the instance above, the family case 
worker saved the situation but there are numerous homes where relief 
is being given without case work service. When the situation is even 
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more acute than that presented in the skit, the family comes to the 
court. The wife feels she is bearing the major part of the burden and 
does not understand why her husband cannot secure a job—she is sure 
he is not trying very hard. He cannot understand her lack of sympathy 
and his morale has weakened. It is the man or woman who has not 
been able to adjust himself or herself to this new state of things in 
the home that is apt to deviate from normal conduct. The wife is sure 
the court can make her husband secure a job and support his family. 
Times without number we are asked if there is not a law in Canada 
to make a man support his family, and yet the wife knows he has not 
any work. It is especially difficult for the wife, who is living apart 
from her husband, to understand the unemployment situation. There 
are also instances where the man, and this is especially true of the man 
living apart from his wife, can use the cry of “no jobs anywhere’ to 
hide the fact he is not looking for a job or is working and not supporting 
his family. An effort is made to get the one to understand the other's 
difficulties and to adjust their attitudes. Most of the employers co- 
operate splendidly with the Probation Officers in this employment matter. 
The depression has left no home untouched and we are daily coming 
in touch with the family who has had constantly to change its standards 
of living owing to lowered incomes and it is difficult for them to adjust 
themselves to their new environments. 


THE COURT CASE. 


However, all families cannot be dealt with unofficially and it is 
necessary for some to go before the Judge and plead their case. The 
Judge, however socially-minded he may be, must be guided by such 
legal consideration as jurisdiction, admissible evidence, etc. His approach 
to the family problem is restricted within well defined limits. However, 
if the defendant is proven guilty the Judge can call to his aid the other 
social sciences to assist him in the disposition of the case. With this 
in mind, the clinic conference idea is being worked out for adult as well 
as juvenile offenders, and is proving a most effective procedure. 


NEWS NOTES 


CHANGES IN CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


Following on the appointment of Dr. R. E. Wodehouse as Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Pensions and National Health Dr. G. J. 
Wherrett, M.R.C.P., of Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., has been appointed as 
Executive Secretary of the Canadian Tuberculosis Association with which 
this Council has always had the happiest working relationships. 


From the Bulletin of the Association we quote, 


‘“‘A graduate of Manitoba University, Dr. Wherrett was for five years the Medical Director of the 
Maritime Tuberculosis Educational Committee which was financed by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. In 1928 he went abroad with the party of Tuberculosis men and remained there 
for nearly two years, being made a member of the Royal College of Physicians in London during that 
period. On his return to Canada, he went to the Saskatchewan Sanatorium at Fort Qu’Appelle, from 
which position he now has come to Ottawa. 

Dr. Wherrett has outstanding clinical ability, ample knowledge of public health requirements, and 
enjoys the confidence of our greatest benefactor outside the Federal Gavainent, the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association.” 
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THE BOWMANVILLE BOYS’ SCHOOL, ONTARIO 


A. R. Virgin, Superintendent. 


The Judge of the Juvenile Court spoke in a kindly manner to a 
handsome blue-eyed lad of thirteen : “My boy, you've had the mis- 
fortune to lose the guiding hand of your mother, and while dad is away 
at work, you have gotten in with the wrong crowd of playmates. Your 
dad can do nothing with you. You are causing trouble at school, you 
have taken things that do not belong to you. I am going to suggest 
that you be enrolled as a student in the Ontario Training School for 
Boys, at Bowmanville. There you will have an opportunity to develop 
habits of industry and fair play. You will have the guidance of an 
understanding cottage father and mother. You will receive training in 
mind and body such as cannot fail to help you become a good citizen 
when once again you return to your home.” 


For those who are vitally interested in preventive measures for the 
potential delinquent, the School mentioned in the above conversation 
will bear description. 


ITS ORIGIN. 


The Ontario Training School for Boys was founded in the year 
1925. It is situated just outside the north-east boundary of the Town 
of Bowmanville. It was the outcome of a careful study of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency amongst boys made by men who were in direct 
contact with the boy problem. 


It had long been felt that many boys were being committed through 
the Courts to Industrial Schools who might be made into social indi- 
viduals by a milder form of treatment and without the life-long stigma 
of a court commitment: boys of normal intelligence and who had not 
become deeply imbedded in anti-social habits. 


Under the leadership of the Honourable G. Howard Ferguson, the 
Rotary, Kiwanis and other service clubs throughout the Province got 
behind the project in a very practical manner. Mr. J. H. H. Jury of 
Bowmanville donated a 150 acre farm. The Government purchased an 
additional 150 acres adjoining. 

The plant at present consists of a School Building, containing a 
large auditorium: Gymnasium and Pool; Dormitories or Cottages, 
Vocational Shops, Greenhouse, Power House and Farm Buildings. 

In addition there is a very fine Summer Camp in connection with 
the School. The site was the gift of the Hon. H. C. Scholfield and bears 
his name. The property is situated on the lakefront. 


ITS PURPOSE. 

The purpose of the Training School is prevention, to take lads 
from ten to fifteen years of age who have become “'too big a handful’ 
for parents, teachers, or social agencies, and to endeavour so to change 
their outlook on life that they will forsake their delinquent trends and 
fit into society as social individuals. 

Only boys between the ages of ten and fifteen are admitted and 
precaution is taken to guard against the admission of subnormals, i.e. 
those below 80 I.Q. 

Training School students come for the most part because of the 
broken home and the unfit parent. In a recent survey made of the 
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last fifty admissions, prior to November 1, 1933, forty-nine were from 
broken homes and the fiftieth had over indulgent parents. The large 
urban centres such as Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa furnish the majority 
of the students. The complex life of a large city, it would seem, is 
more than some boys from broken homes can stand and were it not 
for the splendid work done by the child welfare agencies, preventive 
schools would be taxed to capacity. 


ADMISSION. 


The average length of stay at the School is twenty months. During 
the past year fifty-eight boys were admitted and ninety-three discharged. 
The average attendance for the year was one hundred and twenty-nine. 

Applications for admission must be sponsored by a social welfare 
organization, a service club, a juvenile court or a responsible party. 
These applications go direct to the Superintendent of the School, who 
in turn asks for the approval of the Minister of Public Welfare before 
admission is granted. No boy may be committed by a judge. The 
application for admission must be accompanied by a report as to the 
student's physical health and a psychiatric report as to his mental rating. 
The boy may be kept for an indefinite period of training not exceeding 
two years. 

The municipality in which the boys resides must pay maintenance at 
the rate of seventy-five cents per day, and the sponsoring agency must 
agree to resume supervision when the course of training is completed. 


TREATMENT. 


On the boy's arrival he is allotted to a Cottage in which are other 
boys. of his own age. A Cottage Father and Mother (man and wife) 
see to the needs of the boys and try to create a “homey’™ atmosphere. 
The mother cares for the boys who are ill, ministers to petty aches and 
pains, mends their clothing, etc. The boys are taught to make their 
beds and to keep the Cottage spotlessly clean. 

As a ward of the School the boy is given expert medical and dental 
care; is adequately fed and clothed throughout his stay. 


PROGRAMME. 


The system in vogue for Academic and Vocational Training is briefly 
this : 
(1) Boys under 12 years—Full Time Academic. 
(2) Boys 12 or over—Half Time Academic and Half Time 
Vocational. 

The boy who is eligible for vocational training starts out on a 
“sampling” course of six weeks. He may then select and be appren- 
ticed to the occupation of his choice. The courses offered are machine 
shop practice, woodworking, automotive repair, agriculture, horticulture 
and cooking. 

Courses of study follow those laid down by the Department of 
Education and all grades are taught from the Primary to Junior 
Matriculation. 

Most of the boys are retarded when they come because of frequent 
changes of residence and frequent truancies. There are many lads in 
the junior grades who should normally be in the Entrance or High School 
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Classes. About two-thirds are in the normal group below 100 I.Q. and 
are consequently more “hand-minded”’ than academically inclined. 


With this in mind, the plan of half academic and half vocational 
courses has worked out very satisfactorily. Not many Entrance teachers 
would enjoy the prospect of sending their pupils up to write the Depart- 
mental examinations after having had their pupils only three hours a 
a day. ‘Two years ago 27 lads wrote and 24 were successful—2 obtained 
honours. Last year 29 out of 35 were successful. Thirteen of the High 
School group passed in a total of thirty-seven subjects on the Lower 
School and two boys in addition gained credits in Middle School subjects. 
These figures furnish a strong argument in favour of a vocational type 
of school for the non-academic child. 


METHODS EMPLOYED. 


The school aims to keep before every boy the fact that he alone is 
responsible for his own progress in school and in life; that no matter 
how great his natural ability may be it is valuable only to the extent 
to which he uses it : and that he is one of a community whose regula- 
tions he must obey. 


The secret of any success in dealing with problem boys lies chiefly 
in keeping them extremely busy, and in supplying those worth-while 
experiences which have been lacking. The truant must attend school 
regularly and punctually. The pilferer must be taught to respect the 
property of others. The interest of the incorrigible must be so aroused 
that he will perform his daily tasks willingly. The introvert must be 
taught to come out of his shell and learn to associate with his fellows 
in a normal healthy way. All must be taught such activities as will 
provide incentives for the profitable use of leisure time when they again 
return to their respective communities. To accomplish these objectives 
it can readily be seen that the programme of the School must be a very 
full one. The daily routine of academic and vocational training is 
followed by the supervised study period and hobby classes in the evening. 
Then there are the Literary Society, Art Class, Choir, Mouth Organ Band, 
Nature Study Club, Scouts, Cadets, Gym Leaders’ Corps, etc.; on Satur- 
day, a programme of organized games and evening entertainment; on 
Sunday, Church service in town followed by Sunday School and Evening 
Chapel service at the School. 


TEACHING. 


In all teaching it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that work 
must be made interesting if good results are to be obtained; the more 
so in the Training School since the boys are not there of their own voli- 
tion. Training School teachers try to obtain the good-will and co-opera- 
tion of the boys through interest and objective teaching, believing that 
a boy can never be reformed if he is antagonistic. They try to appeal 
to the highest motives for desirable conduct; to have the lad make 
restitution wherever possible rather than resort to physical pain. 


Occasionally a boy is found who does not respond to the training 
of the School and continually gets himself and others. into trouble. The 
Ontario Department of Mental Health send a clinic, comprising a psychia- 
trist and a social worker. The boy needing assistance is examined by 
the clinic and certain recommendations made. Much helpful advice is 
derived from these examinations. 
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DISCHARGES AND AFTER-CARE. 


Twice a year Staff Meetings are called to discuss the matter of 
discharges. These meetings are held before Christmas and before the 
end of the Spring Term. If, in the opinion of the Staff, a boy has made 
satisfactory progress in his Academic and Vocational work; has ap- 
parently overcome his old tendencies, after having been a year or more 
at the School, he is considered for a tryout once more in his community. 
The agency sponsoring him is consulted as to improvement in home 
conditions, old associates, etc. If it is not considered wise to return 
the boy to his old environment, he is held at the School until a suitable 
foster home is found in an entirely new community. 

The work done at the School would be largely lost were it not for 
the supervision exercised over ex-pupils by the Placement Officer, upon 
whose shoulders falls the all-important after care. His job is strenuous 
and exacting. It covers a wide range of duties : 


(1) Supervision of boys who have been discharged from the 
School. 


(2) Investigation of home situations. 

(3) Placements. 

(4) Apprehension of boys away without leave. 
(5) Attending clinics or conferences. 

(6) Post training. 

(7) Assistance to parents. 

Supervision of discharged boys occupies almost the entire time of 
the Placement Supervisor. There are well over one hundred boys who 
must be kept in touch with monthly. This is done to prevent “‘slipping”’ 
during the difficult days of return to old environments after experiencing 
a year or more of careful oversight and training. A boy’s first feeling 
of freedom must not be permitted to be carried to excess or he runs the 
risk of being returned for further training. 

A check must be kept on his attitude towards his home, school and 
employer. This necessitates an interview with the parents, the prin- 
cipal of the school he attends or the employer he works for. The 
Placement Supervisor has a quiet talk with the boy to let him know 
that he is not a free agent to do as he pleases : that he must avoid bad 
companions, be punctual in his duties and be in bed by a reasonable 
hour in the evening. 

This close supervision has resulted in less than 5% re-admissions. 

Much time and thought are being devoted to the securing of suitable 
positions for boys from the School. Unfortunately now it is practically 
impossible to place boys trained in mechanical pursuits in the urban 
centres, but the Placement Supervisor has been successful in placing 
many of the agricultural students in suitable farm positions. 

The Placement Supervisor is frequently called upon to testify or 
give opinions concerning certain boys who require further clinical study. 
He may respond to the appeal of a worried parent and furnish wise 
counsel for the further treatment and care of a rebellious son. He may 
rescue a boy who has slipped ; take him out of the hands of the police 
and go surety for his good behaviour. 

The Ontario Government is to be commended for its wisdom and 
generosity in providing such a well-equipped School for the re-socialization 
of the problem boy and for making its facilities easily available for any 
boy in need of specialized treatment. 
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LEISURE TIME AND 
EDUCATIVE ACTIVITIES 





SERVING GIRL LIFE 


THE JEWISH GIRLS’ CLUB OF TORONTO, 
Mrs. Percy Hermant, President. 





In January of 1909 there was drawn to the attention of the Council 
of Jewish women, the fact that owing to overcrowded and other un- 
favourable home conditions, many of the girls of the community were 
walking the streets in their leisure hours, and that it was necessary to 
establish such quarters as would afford these girls a place in which to 
meet under pleasant conditions. 

A group of energetic and sympathetic women immediately set to 

work to raise the necessary money, and on February Ist, 1909, there 
was opened at 36 Walton St., two rooms made bright and cozy with 
comfortable chairs, and other necessary furniture, books, games, etc., 
where a welcoming group of ladies awaited to receive the nine girls 
who were the first members of the Jewish Working Girls’ Club—which 
has since developed into the Jewish Girls’ Club, with spacious quarters 
at 44 St. George St. 
; This month the Club celebrates its twenty-fifth Anniversary in its 
permanent home, purchased ten years ago by the Council of Jewish 
Women and maintained by them for the use of the members of the 
Girls’ Club, numbering today in the vicinity of 1000. 

The Jewish Girls’ Club concerns itself with all that affects the life 
of girls. Its activities and services are, accordingly, as varied as a 
girl's needs, but through all its diversity of programme runs the under- 
lying purpose of developing character and endeavoring in all activities 
to call forth proper attitudes towards life and people, and to awaken 
an appreciation of beauty and spiritual values. 


WORKING PROGRAMME. 

Activities of the Club are classified into: literary, social, athletic 
and dramatic. The 28 self-governing groups include in their programmes, 
plans for participating in all four divisions. Some may be specifically 
literary—Dramatic or athletic with a very definite purpose and aim; 
others are purely social, with a wide range of activities. 

In the literary and dramatic divisions are classified all educational 
and cultural activities for those who are ambitious and eager for self- 
improvement. 

In the athletic division are grouped all physical and a great many 
recreational activities for those who are young enough to want to play 
and also for those who are loath to give up play. 

In the social division are all those recreational activities which take 
the place of meaningless excitements, and those activities which sub- 
stitute for a sense of isolation one of companionship. 

The average girl coming to our Club seeks this companionship and 
is eager for joyful activity. The intelligent girl who has had the advan- 
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tages of public and high school training comes to find help and direction 
in developing those interests to which she had been introduced at school. 
The girl who, on the other hand, has had little or no schooling comes 
in the hope of finding that which will enable her to equip herself for a 
better standing socially, and for more remunerative employment. The 
needs of these three groups are definite and vital. 


Dramatics allow full scope to the girl who seeks self-expression and 
who delights in arranging and putting on Plays, in addition to learning 
the gentle art of proper speech, or the proper art of gentle speech. 

English Classes attended by men and women as well as by young 
girls, have proven a,boon to many seeking particular help in mastering 
a new and difficult language. These classes, carried on throughout the 
entire year, are specially in demand after the Night Schools are closed 
for the season. The classes continue throughout the summer. 


In the typewriting classes, girls are equipped to secure first positions 
—and in many cases improved positions, through the many hours spent 
in practicing on the seven machines provided for the purpose. 

The Sewing School which convenes every Tuesday afternoon with 
an average attendance of 150 children is a great help to those children 
who are eager to learn to make their own garments, and who in many 
cases, proudly wear specimens of their own painstaking handiwork. This 
past winter many a child made for herself a warm, cozy garment of which 
she otherwise might have been deprived because of the blight of unem- 
ployment. Volunteer teachers give unselfishly of their time to the 
management of this Sewing School which includes in its many tasks, 
the cutting out of all the garments made by these 150 children and more. 


The educational work includes lecture courses in Art, Drama, Social 
Hygiene, Debates, Book Reviews, Impromptu Speech Groups and even 
Spelling Matches. 


Athletic Groups are most enthusiastic over their summer Tennis, 
Volley Ball and Baseball—with Junior and Senior Leagues functioning. 
All these activities are carried on in the City Parks through special 
permits granted by the Parks Commission, but under Club supervision. 


The Junior and Intermediate Basketball Teams attained distinction 
by becoming Provincial and Eastern Canadian Champions. The Inter- 
mediate team, to quote the Montreal Star, “had everything that a 
championship squad needs—they are speedy—clever and effective.” 


Swimming is taught and supervised twice a week by our director 


in the pool of another institution, the club unfortunately lacking one 
of its own. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES. 


The Summer Play School is always a very gratifying and satisfying 
piece of work. Kept off the hot, dusty streets and away from tired, 
busy mothers, over 200 children come four mornings a week during 
July and August to the Community House where a band of workers 
plan programmes and supervise play suitable to the tender ages of the 
children, the youngest of whom is three years of age. Milk and some- 
times ice cream are provided to each child, each morning. Last summer 
as many as 3000 pints of milk were consumed by the children. 


In the afternoons, children and mothers come for showers, which 
during July of last year numbered 1600, and during August 600. After- 
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noon classes in Recreation and Vocational Work were in charge of a 
professional, who carried out with the eager children a full programme, 
which included craft work, silhouette work, embroidery and dancing. 

A Scholarship Fund has been established at the Club which has 
enabled it from time to time to put girls through Business College— 
thus enabling them to secure positions and become self-supporting. 

In addition to the activities already outlined—there are included in 
the year’s programme at the Club—visits to the Art Gallery and Museum, 
hikes, picnics, suppers, teas, bridges, parties, plays, mothers’ and daugh- 
ters teas, stunt nights, and special rallies. 

Latest of the activities mentioned in this report—but not least in 
importance is the Vacation House,—Surrey Cottage at Bronte where 
last summer 109 girls spent happy holidays. What the girls pay covers 
the cost of running the house for the summer, but for the semiannual 
payments on the mortgage, keeping the house in repair, insurance, 
taxes, telephone and equipment, the Council of Women, who hitherto 
have managed to meet all obligations satisfactorily, are responsible. 


LEADERSHIP. 

Great importance must be attached to the work of leaders and 
teachers upon whose efforts the very life of the group depends. The 
Club is largely indebted to those who have given so freely and generously 
of their time and who have been not only leaders to their girls but 
sincere friends as well. 

The huge task of directing the boundless energies of the girls falls 
to their leaders, and to Miss Adelaide Cohen, tireless director, super- 
visor and friend, falls perhaps the greater task and the greater joy in 
accomplishment. 

This year Miss Cohen, realizing the challenge which the increasing 
leisure of the unemployed girls brought about, found the means to 
purchase a Gestetner Mimeographing machine and had some of the 
girls taught how to manipulate the outfit, with the result that a few 
girls, at least, have been put in the way of earning a few dollars from 
time to time turning out pamphlets, letters, programmes required by 
the Council or Federation, and anyone else requiring this work done. 

The Club directors feel that credit is indeed due to their director, 
who having for the past twenty-five years given the best in herself to 
her girls, today is surrounded by young women in whom as children 
she inculcated the ideals of service and who work shoulder to shoulder 
with her in her magnificent work of character-building. 

All life is action, and in accomplishment for others the Club feels 
that joy and duty rest for their own incomparable director, Adelaide 
Cohen, of the Jewish Girls’ Club. 


NEWS NOTES 
A CANADIAN IN A UNITED STATES EXPERIMENT. 


From Whittier, California, comes word of an interesting experiment, 
under the leadership of Miss Beatrice Geddes, a graduate of the Toronto 
Department of Social Work. This is an extensive programme of adult 
recreational and vocational activities during the vacation months. 

It proved to be an especially timely venture when there were so 
many who had enforced leisure hours, which they could use advan- 
tageously in preparing themselves for “better days.” 
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All of the classes were designed to meet the needs of the modern 
woman, who is not only a good mother, housekeeper and helpmate, 
but who is ready to take her place in public life. The activities served 
a three-fold purpose, offering intellectual inspiration, physical recreation 
and social intercourse. 

The class in Current Events, helped the busy housewife to keep 
abreast of the rapidly changing political and economic conditions of the 
modern world. This class met with a most enthusiastic response. 

Women interested in club and in public life found that the class 
in Parliamentary Usages gave them that sense of poise and assurance 
which comes only to those who are acquainted with proper methods 
of procedure. 

Especially helpful at this time when there is no one who has not 
had to cut her clothes budget materially, were the classes in sewing 
and millinery. In the sewing classes, instructions were given in practical 
sewing, remodelling of clothes, and the alteration of patterns. 

The discussion group on Child Behavior Problems proved invaluable 
in helping every mother in the solution of her particular problems. 

The Women's Chorus also proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
features of the entire program. 

Through the co-operation of the Whittier Recreational Commission, 
games and calisthenics were offered half an hour each day, and free 
swimming lessons were given two days a week. Opportunity of indulg- 
ing in these recreational activities during the summer months gave the 
busy woman added impetus to see that the body was kept healthy and 
her mind young and active by continuing wholesome outdoor exercise 
and sports. 

The budget for the summer's activities was only $9.50 and only 
$7.05 of that amount was used,—all instruction was free of charge. 

All of the leaders were people of outstanding ability in their chosen 
field, and generously donated their time and talent. The co-operation 
of the School Board afforded free use of school buildings and equip- 
ment, while the Public Library provided books for supplementary reading. 
The unclaimed magazines, which included every standard magazine of 
note, donated by the Post Office, proved to be a valuable aid in carrying 
out the project.—C.W. 


GIRLS’ WORK. 


The annual report of the Canadian Council of the Girl Guides Association. 


The companies of Guides in Canada during the year numbered 
1734, with a total membership of 41,882 distributed in 619 communities. 

It was stated that guiding was reaching many types of girls in Canada 
as was shown by the variety of company memberships, which included 
private schools, colleges and churches of all denominations. 

“The national organizations which are using guide training in 
combination with their own work, are: The Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the Empire, Catholic Women’s League, Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Church of England in Canada, Women’s Institutes, and Girls’ 
Friendly Society.” 

Provincial Reports from all the Provinces, detailed the activities of 
the various branches, while reports on the general aspects of the work 
indicate a year of great activity, upon which the Association is to be con- 
gratulated. 
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MONTREAL DAY SHELTER FOR UNEMPLOYED MEN. 
(A Report by Dr. FRANK ADAMS), 


This report outlines the second year of activity and usefulness in 
an experiment which is proving itself of very real value in these difficult 
times. 

The Day Shelter “gives neither food nor sleeping accommodation, 
but provides a place where several thousand men, who would otherwise 
be wandering about the streets, and almost certainly getting into mis- 
chief, can, throughout the winter season find a warm place in which 
to spend the day, and one where they will find opportunities for both 
recreation and education.” 

An executive committee of interested citizens, and a superintendent 
for the shelter were again responsible for the carrying out of the scheme. 
It was estimated that between 10,000 and 14,000 individual men entered 
the shelter during the seven months of operation. Exact figures could 
only be obtained as to the number of times that the men entered the 
shelter, and this number starting with 27,838 for the first week of opera- 
tion, rose to the peak of 132,033 in the sixth month. 

Recreation provisions were similar to those of last year, which in- 
cluded cards, checkers, puzzles, outdoor games in the spring, theatrical 
performances, etc. 

Educational facilities provided, included classes and lectures in 
academic work, mining and geology, etc., all under instructors who were 
thoroughly competent. There was a total enrollment of 769 men, with 
a daily average attendance of 84.7. 

The libraries provided 2,000 books and 19,400 magazines. 

This year three new ventures were started :—a boot repairing de- 
partment; clothes mending department; and first aid department. 

Donations in money and kind are reported to have been most 
generous, and with the grant of $7,000 from the Montreal Relief 
Committee the total disbursements amounted to $12,330 for a project 
which is undoubtedly making a big contribution in times like these. 


THE PAST YEAR WITH THE ROSEMOUNT COMMUNITY 
CENTRE. 
(JEAN SHorT, DiREcTOR). 


The Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association has issued a little 
brochure outlining the year's activities of this remarkable community 
centre, mention of which has been made before, in ‘Child and Family 


Welfare.” 

This public school building has housed twenty-one “‘activity groups” 
which show a total attendance for the year of 60,132. “Saving the 
creative spirit’ is no easy task these days, and it is cheering to hear of 
such achievements as; the making of 2500 garments for families in 
need; the making of toys at Christmas time, in addition to all the 
activities of the groups of all ages who are so busy “doing things.” 
Long may the flag wave over the top of this most useful enterprise which 
is so successfully ‘fanning the fires of community service."’-—K.S. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 








THE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
PROJECTS 


ADMINISTERED BY 






THE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


(By courtesy of Major-General A. G. L. MacNaughton, 
Chief of the Genera! Staff, Canada). 


Everyone realizes that, following the world-wide 
depression of recent years, unemployment spread rapid- 
ly, but it may not be generally knownthat by the autumn 
of 1932 there were approximately 70,000 single, 
homeless unemployed men in Canada in need 
of relief. Notwithstanding the efforts of Govern- 

,,. ments—Federal, Provincial and Municipal—to 

Wy alleviate the situation through the medium of 
a Ae , relief works or of direct relief, a large number 
Lapin iw §=—sof the 70,000 mentioned were dependent on 
ah thr charitable organizations, hostels, and private 
individuals for food, clothing and shelter, as, 
naturally, married men with dependents were 
given preference when opportunities for employ- 
ment were presented. The problem of finding 
work for these young men was also complicated by the presence of large 
numbers of persons who had recently arrived in this country, but had 
not been absorbed in industry. With no prospect of employment, little 
food, inadequate clothing, no homes and no money, these men naturally 
were losing their morale and ambition, besides becoming potential 
recruits for the ranks of the “unemployable” and of organizations that 
seek to overthrow the established order. 


The Department of National Defence, with its administrative, supply, 
equipment and medical services, possesses exceptional facilities for caring 
for large numbers of men and, as it also has its own engineering service, 
it was suggested that this Department administer a scheme whereby 
the single homeless men in need of relief would be cared for in camps 
and at the same time would be employed on works for the general ad- 
vantage of Canada which could be executed economically. This sugges- 
tion received the favourable consideration of the Government and in 
October, 1932, authority was given to the Ministers of National Defence 
and Labour to organize works projects for the development of landing 
fields on the Trans-Canada airway, municipal and provincial airports, 
highway construction, forestry operations and other work of a “‘primitive 
character which could be executed without excessive expenditure on 
materials of construction and machinery. Certain incidental building 
construction projects have also been authorized in connection with the 
development of air stations, barracks and training camps, but these 
are kept to a minimum. Projects are located in every Province except 
Prince Edward Island where the problem of the single homeless man 
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has not been as serious as in other Provinces; the work proposed under 
each project anticipates the ordinary programme of development by a 
number of years, thus ensuring that the scheme does not deprive skilled 
mechanics of work at prevailing rates of wages which they might other- 
wise have either now or in the near future. 


Any proposals for works under this scheme are carefully reviewed 
by the Departments of National Defence and Labour, but projects are 
not authorized unless they are to the general advantage of the Dominion, 
can be executed economically and are warranted by the unemployment 
situation in the area concerned. If and when approved, the responsi- 
bility for their execution is normally placed on the Officer Commanding 
the Military District concerned in which they are located; in certain 
cases, groups of projects or large individual projects are administered 
directly under National Defence Headquarters 


The direct control and administration of the camps are practically 
entirely in the hands of civilians who are selected for the various technical, 
administrative and accounting positions on the basis of qualifications, 
previous experience on ordinary works of a similar nature, and com- 
parative need of relief. Positions on the camp staffs, which carry higher 
allowances than those paid to the relief labourers, are normally filled 
by married men with dependents as far as the senior appointments are 
concerned, but junior positions, such as gang bosses, are reserved, to a 
considerable extent, for the advancement of capable practical men from 
the ranks of the relief labour. 


Technical supervisory personnel are selected normally in consulta- 
tion with the Relief Committees of the Engineering Institute of Canada 
which act also on behalf of members of the Provincial Professional 
Engineers’ Associations and of qualified engineers in need of relief who 
are not members of either of these bodies. Similarly, as the resources 
of the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps in personnel are limited, 
the Canadian Medical Association is given the opportunity to nominate 
doctors in need of relief for appointment as medical officers. The re- 
mainder of the relief personnel are selected in consultation with the 
various offices of the Employment Service of Canada or with Municipal 
Authorities in localities where such offices do not exist. 


THE CAMPS. 


When a man is selected for a project and medical examination 
shows that he is free from communicable disease and fit for ordinary 
manual labour, he is given free transportation to the camp where suitable 
accommodation is provided either in permanent buildings, hutments or 
tents, depending on the location of the project and the season of the 
year, tents generally being used in cases where the work can only be 
carried on to advantage during the summer season 


On arrival at a project a man is given an issue of such clothing 
as he actually requires for the nature of the work and the season. The 
articles issued include leather boots, rubber lumbermen’s boots, trousers, 
mackinaw, cap, shirts, underwear, sweater, mitts, etc., as well as neces- 
saries such as razor, tooth brush, towels, etc. The clothing remains the 
property of the Department but a man leaving the project for any reason 
is permitted to retain the articles essential to protect him from the 
weather, due regard being given to the season of the year in which 
he leaves. 
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per man per day. This ration may be varied at the discretion of the 
officer in charge provided that the medical officers are satisfied that 
it is not thereby unbalanced, and provided that the cost of the standard 
army ration is not exceeded. This ration has proved ample in the hands 
of competent cooks, and great care is taken to ensure that only capable 
cooks who are interested in their work are retained The normal food 
supplies which are purchased in large quantities through Departmental 
facilities are supplemented, in cases where soil and other conditions 
permit, by produce from project vegetable gardens. 


Each man in a camp receives approximately 1/3 ounce of smoking 
tobacco per day, together with cigarette papers. Non-smokers may 
receive the equivalent value in chewing tobacco or snuff if they so desire. 

The medical care of the relief personnel receives close attention. In 
localities where officers of the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps 
are not available or in cases where no doctors in need of relief are obtain- 
able for posting to projects, local practitioners are engaged to visit the 
camps regularly and give medical attention when necessary. Hospital 
treatment is provided free of cost either in the project hospital hut in 
minor cases or in the nearest municipal hospital in serious cases. Pro- 
vincial sanitary regulations are strictly enforced in connection with all 
camps. 


ROUTINE AND RECREATION. 


The primary purpose of the scheme is to improve the morale and 
mental and physical condition of the single homeless unemployed. Apart 
from the provision of wholesome food, good accommodation, adequate 
clothing, proper medical care, and useful work to do, facilities for sports, 
recreation, education and spiritual welfare are furnished. Sports’ equip- 
ment has been provided through the generosity of private individuals 
and organizations who have also supplied reading material, indoor games, 
gramophones and radios. Instruction is given in elementary educational 
subjects by representatives of the Frontier College who work as labourers 
on the project during the day and hold classes in the evenings. Vocational 
classes are also held where the location of the project in proximity to 
Departmental Workshops permits. The spiritual welfare of the per- 
sonnel is provided for by permitting them to attend nearby churches 
or by arrangements for clergymen of various denominations to visit the 
camps and hold services. 

Military discipline and drill are not permitted in any camp and 
the rules which relief personnel are required to observe are no more 
stringent than would be found in any well conducted construction or 
lumber camp. If a man does not comply with the rules prescribed 
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he is required to leave but he is not subjected to any punishment unless 
his actions require his arrest and conviction in the ordinary process 
of law. 

When the nature of the work permits, every opportunity is given 
skilled personnel to pursue their trades in order that they may maintain 
their efficiency and, similarly, unskilled labourers are given opportunities 
of learning the rudiments of a trade. No skilled mechanic among the 
relief personnel is, however, forced to work at his trade and, if he prefers 
to work with a pick and shovel, he is permitted to do so. A man is 
free to leave the project whenever he chooses and, if he secures a job 
or position outside, he is given free transportation, up to a distance not 
exceeding the distance to the project from the point where he was origin- 
ally selected, in order to accept it. Further, men are given leave to 
engage in seasonal work, such as harvesting, and are taken back on 
the project at the termination of this temporary work if they so desire. 


PAYMENT. 

The cash remuneration of the relief personnel who are cared for 
under the conditions outlined in the preceding paragraphs is classified 
as ‘allowances’ not “wages. These allowances range from $20.00 per 
month for a clerk or gang boss to $100.00 per month for a Superintendent 
or Engineer in the case of the supervisory personnel, while the relief 
labourers are given 20 cents for each day, or part of a day, actually 
worked. Those who consider that the allowance of 20 cents per day 
is small should remember that this scheme has been instituted for the 
care of ‘single homeless unemployed’ and that such men who are 
provided free with all requirements including recreational and educational 
facilities and a net cash allowance of $5.00 per month, in return for their 
work, 8 hours per day for 51% days per week, are undoubtedly as well, 
if not better off than many married men with families on direct relief 
at the present time. The majority of the men in the camps realize 
this and also realize that the object of the scheme is to care for them 
and afford them an opportunity of improving or maintaining their mental, 
physical and trade efficiency until they can be absorbed in normal em- 
ployment when industry revives. 

At the end of January, 137 projects were in hand in the different 
provinces, with an aggregate establishment of 24,401, and strength of 
19,514 men. 


NEWS NOTES 
OLD AGE PENSIONS—TORONTO. 


(Fifth Annual Report). 


A heavy increase in the number of new completed applications for 
the past year is one of the outstanding points in this report. In the 
year 1932 there were 1,760 of these new applications, and during the 
past year there were 1,890. The “country of origin” classification gave 
851 as British, and 133 as naturalized Canadians. 

The number of Toronto citizens receiving this pension in 1933 was 
8,497, involving a total expenditure of $1,801,727.76, of which the share 
of the municipality amounted to $180,172.78. 

These figures go to show that ample provision appears to exist for 
dependent old age in the City of Toronto.—K.S. 
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FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES 


THREE YEARS OF THE GRANCHER SYSTEM 


(A summary reprinted from the Annual report of the Quebec Provincial Department of Health, by permission). 


It is generally acknowledged by those in this country most familiar 
with the subject, that tuberculosis is one of the plagues which takes 
its heaviest toll in the Province of Quebec. As a result of general health 
measures practised for a number of years past tuberculosis has not 
only been checked but has even suffered an appreciable regression. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that our Province, of all those of this 
Dominion, still presents the highest mortality from this disease. 


The armament against tuberculosis includes several weapons; we 
have employed a number of these, particularly the establishment of 
district dispensaries of the ““Calmette’ type, travelling clinics for detec- 
tion of cases by specialists who traverse the districts organized into 
Health Units, the increase in the number of beds at the disposition of 
the tubercular from 400 in 1923 to 1900 in 1932,—an increase still in- 
sufficient for our needs,—general health measures which serve merely 
to reduce the opportunities of infection, etc.; but the time, and par- 
ticularly during these recent years, the means, were lacking for the 
completion of this program. 

It is today a recognized scientific fact that infection of children is 
largely effected through contact with persons suffering from open lesions 
of the disease, and it may be affirmed that the great majority of indi- 
viduals have, at some time during childhood, been infected by the germ 
of tuberculosis. This is evident from the experience obtained with the 
Von Pirquet test which results in a positive reaction in over 90 per 
cent of adults. Most people acquire, with age, an immunity which pro- 


tects them, but there are still too many who, at the age of 15, 20 or 


25 years, when subjected to an internal or external influence, suffer a 
recrudescence of the disease and become victims of tuberculosis. 

The logical means of reducing the number of such victims in the 
future is evidently the removal of the child from the danger of infection 
which may exist in his environment. It is this aspect of the problem 
which has received particular attention in France, where certain measures 
have been instituted and where, more recently, B.C.G. vaccine, the 
use of which is steadily increasing, has been employed to protect the 
child from future attacks of the disease. 


GRANCHER. 


Thirty years ago Professor Grancher, a philanthropist as well as 
an intellectual, founded and endowed the institution which bears his 
name and which was dedicated to “the preservation of childhood from 
tuberculosis." L’Oeuvre Grancher consists in placing in farmers’ families, 
in the open air of the country, poor children of infected city homes, 
where they were exposed to contact with persons suffering from open 
tuberculosis. This is what Professor Grancher has called a “transplanting 
of the seed” in a soil where it may grow and thrive. 

This work in France, is carried on through private subscription, 
but its public utility is recognized and it receives a grant from the State. 
It is concerned with children of from two to thirteen years of age. 
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Statistics show that children, remaining in an environment where they 
are perpetually in contact with infectious tubercular persons, finally 
themselves become tubercular in the proportion of 60 per cent, and 
40 per cent of them die from tuberculosis; but if transplanted to a 
favourable environment and protected by removal from their infected 
homes, less than | per cent of them become victims of the disease. 


In view of the ravages caused by tuberculosis among our people, 
we have considered it advisable to implant this work in the Province 
of Quebec on the grounds that it were better to spend money which, 
whatever might be the sum required, would be much less in amount 
than that needed later for State hospitalization, for years in Public 
Charity institutions, of numerous tubercular patients after they have 
had an opportunity to infect a large number of other persons. 


This thought gave rise to the “Work of Family Emplacement” 
in this Province, and on September 26, 1929, the first wards were taken 
to St. Hippolyte, in the County of Terrebonne, and placed at the expense 
of the State, in the families of foster parents. 


GROWTH IN WORK—QUEBEC. 


Since that day, the work has expanded. The Provincial Bureau 
of Health has organized three emplacement districts, Montreal, Three 
Rivers and Shawinigan, and Quebec. These districts are under the 
supervision of specialist nurses who work, in co-operation with the local 
anti-tuberculosis dispensary authorities, to seek out the children who 
will profit from the emplacement, to choose, with the assistance of the 
curés of those parishes where the wards will be placed, the families 
offering the best guarantees, both moral and material, and to exercise 
a constant supervision of the condition of the children thus placed. 


Naturally, these children are taken from their families only with 
the written consent of their parents and are placed only in the families 
of farmers having no children of their own or whose children are grown 
and have left home. The purpose of the system is to have these wards 
brought up in an exclusively rural environment, to have them sent 
to the country school where their attendance is required just as in the 
case of the other children of the parish; in fine, to make of them little 
farmers who, detached at an early age from city surroundings, will 
acquire a distinct taste for rural life. In consequence, this family em- 
placement not only serves to save these children from the imminent 
danger of tuberculosis but also to attach a certain number of them to 
the soil. 


I do not think it can be denied that, should the State decide, or 
were it in position, to place in the country in this manner all the city 
children exposed to tuberculosis infection, the problem of this social 
plague would be solved in a few years. It is obvious, however, that 
the State cannot assume the whole of the responsibility of this care. 

Given the social character of tuberculosis, we have considered that, 
contrary to what is done in France, the Government should itself assume 
the whole expense of this emplacement work, thus assuring it a stability 
which, despite the devotion encountered among charity workers, a volun- 
tary organization could not provide. 

This undertaking of the government of the Province of Quebec 
constitutes, in a way, an experiment unique on this continent, and it 
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is already beginning to claim the attention of hygienists and social 
workers of the other provinces and of the United States. 


The government, in fact, pays to the guardians the cost of the 
board of their wards; with the assistance of charitable persons interested 
in the work, it clothes these children; it pays the school commission 
the school charges according to a rate fixed by the Minister; finally, 
it provides for medical care of the wards by the village physician. 


I am happy to take this occasion to praise the unceasing devotion 
of the curés, the physicians and the nurses of the three emplacement 
districts. We also express our appreciation of the co-operation of the 
authorities of the Bruchesi Institute of Montreal, of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Dispensary of Quebec and of the Social Hygiene League of Three Rivers. 
Nor may I forget the assistance rendered by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who, through the bishops of those dioceses in which the emplacement 
homes are located, have given their moral encouragement to this work. 


In 1930 and 1931 there was a marked expansion in the emplacements; 
in 1931 we had more than 500 wards placed in the Counties of Terrebonne, 
Two Mountains, Chateauguay, Champlain and Lotbiniére. Unfortun- 
ately, because of the considerable diminution in our budget this year 
we have had to restrict somewhat our activities and to limit ourselves 
to keeping the wards, already placed, in their new homes, not replacing 
those whose attainment of the age of thirteen years necessitated retire- 
ment, and to insist upon the return of the children, to their families 
whenever the latter were freed of their tubercular contacts. 

As a consequence, the present number of our wards has been 
reduced to 350. We are holding fast to what we have, and are anxiously 
awaiting the day when the financial condition of the Province will 
permit us to give to this public welfare measure the extension it merits. 

I had occasion, in the course of an inspection visit made in August 
of 1933 in the Counties of Chateauguay, Two Mountains and Terre- 
bonne, to visit over 100 families in which had been placed wards from 
the City of Montreal. The mutual affection of wards and guardians; 
the desire expressed on every occasion by the children to remain in the 
country; the loving care of the guardians who, at the thought of separa- 
tion from their wards, do everything in their power to hold them; the 
healthful life and physical development of the children, the personal 
interest of the parish curés in these little ones; all this is of a nature 
to delight him who sees in this work one of the most effective means 
to rid our people of a mortal plague. 


At times, upon the retirement of a ward from the home where he 
has been placed, his return to his own family becomes a real problem. 
Frequently his family is scattered, the tubercular mother may be dead 
and the other children variously placed by the father; sometimes the 
father may have disappeared and the child left without a home. It is 
in such circumstances that the spirit of initiative of our nurses is exer- 
cised; through their efforts, aided by the affection of the guardian for 
the ward, the latter is often adopted and continues to enjoy family life. 
Since the founding of the work about forty children have thus been 
adopted by their guardians. In the case of boys of 13 years whom it 
is impossible to have adopted, and who cannot return to their own 
families, arrangements are effected with certain country orphanages to 
take them, in accordance with the Public Charity Law, where they are 
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THE CHURCHES AND 
SOCIAL WORK 





A CHURCH COMMUNITY CENTRE 
ROBERTSON MEMORIAL 


The Rev. John McIntyre White, Superintendent, Robertson 
Memorial Church and House Wi innipeg. 


BEGINNINGS AND GROWTH. 


During the summer of 1901 the Congregation of St. 
Giles in Winnipeg reached out beyond its Western 
boundary to establish a Sunday School for the children 
of those families who were at that time settling just 
North of the C.P.R. tracks, well outside the “centre” of things. In 
keeping with the rapid development of those days it was only a matter 
of months until this Sunday School had become an organized congre- 
gation. Following the death of the great Superintendent of Missions 
for the Presbyterian Church in Western Canada—Dr. James Robertson— 
this new congregation was named “Robertson Memorial’, and during 
its thirty years of service it has always sought to exemplify the spirit 
implied in the name. During these years peoples from Central and 
Southern Europe were also finding a home in this particular part of 
Winnipeg, and in order to care for them and help them adapt themselves 
to the custom of a new land, the ladies of the various Presbyterian 
Churches of the City established a small Mission Centre a short distance 
north of the new congregation. 


By 1910 both the Church building and the Mission House were 
crowded beyond capacity and further extension had to be faced. It 
was already evident that the influx of people from Southern Europe 
had halted the tide of Anglo-Saxons, so with a changing community 
in mind the Home Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church decided 
on a site for the new buildings at the corner of Burrows Avenue and 
McKenzie Street where a substantial brick Church was erected on the 
south east corner of the intersection, and across from a well equipped 
Settlement House. Just how far-seeing this decision really was is shown 
from the fact that to-day this is the centre of what has been well described 
as ‘the largest contiguous Non-Anglo-Saxon urban population in Canada.”’ 
For a number of years the Church remained a centre from which the 
work of a regular congregation was carried on while the Settlement 
House carried on the work of a Community Centre mainly for Non- 
Anglo-Saxon youth. Immediately following the war years both Church 
and House were placed under the direction of one head as Minister and 
Superintendent—a man now recognized as one of our leaders in the 
field of social service, the Rev. J. R. Mutchmor. Under his leadership 
there quickly developed the Church Community Service which still 
remains unique in Canada, east or west. 





SPIRIT AND AIM. 


It has always been the aim at Robertson to keep an open door 
where people of every race or creed could enter feeling certain of receiving 
a cordial welcome and sympathetic help to the limit of available resources. 
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Also, through the many activities which constitute the regular pro- 
gramme, to portray in practical form Christian influences which raise 
people above racial or social prejudices and strengthen them against 
those sinister forces which militate against the happy home and the 
finest type of community life. The spirit and aim of the work has always 
been that of an interpreter of the finest things in Canadian life for those 
from other lands who often found themselves in real fact “strangers 
within our gates.” 


ACTIVITIES. 


A picture of the response to this.spirit and aim may best be secured 
by a glimpse at certain phases of the annual report of the past year. 
During 1933 an average of over two thousand five hundred people par- 
ticipated weekly in the programme of eighty six activities. These ranged 
in age from the child in kindergarten to father and mother and sometimes 
grandfather and grandmother in an adult club. The daily programme 
of activities has much in common with institutions of a similar nature 
anywhere in Canada. It aims to offer a well rounded programme of 
physical, social, educational and religious activities to every group with 
which the Memorial has contact, but the major emphasis is always 
upon the latter of these four. The culmination of the weekly programme 
comes with the Sunday activities at both Church and House. There is 
the regular Sunday School session with extra provision for Bible Study 
and discussion groups for young people and adults. Every Sunday 
public worship is conducted in the Ukrainian language in the morning 
and in English in the evening. On special occasions such as anniversary 
days and Church Festivals both congregations unite in a service where 
each worships “in his own tongue.” The programme is carried out 
under the direction of an ordained Minister of the United Church as 
Superintendent assisted by five deaconesses specially trained in social 
service work and a group of seventy volunteer workers, most of whom 
have grown up in the Mission. The loyalty of this corps of volunteers 
is revealed through the Sunday School statistics where there is a teaching 
staff of forty with an average attendance of thirty-five for the year. 


THE CAMPS. 


Another phase of community activity which should be mentioned 
is that of the United Church Fresh Air Camps at Gimli on the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg. These Camps are under the direction of a Board 
of Management separate from the Mission but so much of the actual 
work is carried under the direction of the Superintendent at Robertson 
they may well be mentioned. The word “Gimli” is from the Icelandic 
and means ‘‘Paradise."’ During the past summer Gimli proved its name 
to the twelve hundred and fifty-five mothers and children who for nine 
days each exchanged the dust, din and heat of the city, for the woods, 
the green grass and the lake. In addition sixty-eight patients had a 
convalescent period extending from ten to thirty days each in the 
Hospital attached to the Camps. The people going to camp are drawn 
from every section of Greater Winnipeg and as in the case of all the 
Mission work, the need counts, not race or religious faith. 


Robertson House is an active unit in the Central Council of Social 
Agencies for the city and acts as a distributing centre for the Milk 
Depot of the Children’s Hospital. In this connection a “Well Baby 
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Clinic’ and Health Classes are held weekly. Close co-operation is also 
maintained with the Kiwanis Club in their work for older boys and girls 
and as far as possible with any other agency working for the welfare 
of the community where it serves. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 


The Christian Church to-day finds her plans and policies challenged 
at many points. This is true in the sphere of community service as 
elsewhere but the more carefully this work is examined the more clearly 
is its value demonstrated through a spirit of goodwill fostered in the 
community where the service is rendered; through the friendly attitude 
toward things Canadian which has replaced the fear and distrust of former 
days; but above all through individual lives that have found a proper 
spiritual perspective. After all, this last is the acid test and while we 
must be constantly improving programme and methods in the light of 
every new Situation our greatest responsibility is to carry a vital and 
compelling sense of things spiritual to all with whom we serve by leading 
them into fellowship with the living God through Jesus Christ. 


GENERAL 
AN ELABORATE INTERNATIONAL REPORT. 


The Council office has received an impressive volume of 518 pages 
size 101%” x 8” comprising the reports of the International Congress on 
Child Welfare organized in 1931 by the Mother and Child Training 


Schools of France under the presidency of Madame Herbiniére-Lebert. 
The Congress was attended by 3,400 representatives from twenty-five 
countries and included forty-two addresses by the most eminent workers 
in this field in France and from other countries. The congress lasted a 
week and the complete account of its proceedings is offered in this volume 
which also reviews recent developments in the health and educational 
field in the training of pre-school children. 


Madame Herbiniére-Lebert, 2 rue des Grands-Champs, Paris, 
20e, will send a copy of this interesting volume free to any request 
through the courtesy of the government of France. 


THE GRANCHER SYSTEM IN QUEBEC—(Continued from page 61) 


kept until the age of 18 years, given instruction in agriculture and pre- 
pared for the life of a colonist or farmer. 

It occurs to me that this work of family emplacement might be so 
organized as to include other categories of children; for instance, it 
might be extended to orphans or children exposed to other dangers 
in their family life, either moral or physical. 

This question has been discussed in a report of the Quebec Social 
Insurance Commission, and has been the subject of certain recommenda- 
tions which merit consideration in the near future. 

(Dr. Alphonse Lessard, Director). 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 
No. 65. The Non-Academic Child 
No 56. Protection Against Diphtheria. 


No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
(Published in French also). (English out of print). 


No. 68. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 69. Relief and the Standard Budget. 


No. 60. Helping People in Need. 
Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use In the present uncmployment situation). 
No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 


No. 62. oa Like These” (Suggestions for the organisation of community welfare and reflet 
services). 


Supplement A—The Actual Provision of Relief. 
Supplement B—The Organisation of Special Services for Problems of a Particular Type. 
Supplement C—The Organisation of Relief Work Programmes, 

No. 68. The Visiting Housekeeper. 

No. 64. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Welfare Programme. 

No. 65. The Day Nursery in the Programme of Child Care. 

No. 66. Sample Food Budgets and reprints of the Section on Menus and Budgets. 


Reprints 
(1) Some Considerations re Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Unemployment Insurance. 
(3) Administration of Clothing Relief. 
(4) Activities of the Department of Public Welfare, Toronto. 
(5) Child Protection in England and Wales. 
(6, The Essentials of a Relief Programme for Canada, 
Recreation Bulletins dealing with various phases of recreation are available on request. 


Charts—( Wall Size) — 
Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rura! Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 


Nos. 17a-B-C. Does Your City Lose It’s Babies? Statistical Report of Infant Mortality In Cities of 
Canada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-30). 1932. 


Now. 2, 8,11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926 1927 1928). 
*No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6, Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 6. The Vicious Treadmiil (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 
*No. 18, A Blot on the Map of Canada, (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘*The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘Baby's Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2. “The Protection of the Child.’”’ No.5. ‘‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.”’ 


No. 8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6, “The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


PI Seen n English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 

ree). 

Post-Natal eine % and French—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help_and advice. 
ree). 

Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 

Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 8, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 

Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s Hists:y. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). (8) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 

Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 

Official Organ—“Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-morthly, 


Canadian Conuril on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, 
convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health, 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health 
and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year. 
(2) By the activities of Divisions of membership on Maternal and Child Hygiene; Child Care 
and Protection; Family Welfare; Community Organization; Delinquency Services; Leisure 
—— and Educational Activities; French-Speaking Services; Officials in Public Welfare 
ministration. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the various Federal Departments and the Council’s 
constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general welfare program as may be recommended 
from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange if possible for an annual conference on welfare matters. 
3. To co-ordinate the welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Social Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council- 


1. National Organizations Annual Fee, $6.00—Representatives: 38. 

2. Provincial Organizations Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 

8. Municipal Organizations Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 

4. Individual Members. . -sssseeceesesss+...+-Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 

In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to thelr 
registration by the Treasurer. 


W>ery member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other 
publications as may be published from time to time 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Thirteenth Year, April 1st, 1983—-March S3ist, 1934. 


Division 1.—Maternai and Child Hygiene ..... Chairman—Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. iI. E. Young, Victoria. 
” II.—Child Care and Protection Chairman—Mr. Robt. E. Mills, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax. 
* IIl.—Family Welfare....... Chairman— Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
IV.—Community Organization .Chairman—-Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
V.—Delinquency Services....... .Chairman—Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie, Man: 
Vice-Chairman—Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. 
VI.—Leisure Time and Educational 
Activities . Chairman—Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
VII.— Officials in Public Welfare 


Administration ..Chairman—Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 
VItI.—French-speaking Services. . . Chairman—-Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman.—Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec. 


Governors representing National Agencies in 


Membership. .Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
Mr. A. J. Frieman, Ottawa. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. 
Mrs. H. J. Cody, Toronto. 


Governors representing Finance and General 


Interests..Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto. 
Mr. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto. 
Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto. 
Mr. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg. 
Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. 
Mr. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. 


Honourary Counsel vale vay e bsie'o:e eie'e-0s 9/0 iilkite Wits a 00th, Neue. ORRIIE, 
pte J. P. Hyndman, Ottawa. 
enator the Hon. Raoul Dandurand, 
Montreal. 
C. A. Seguin, K.C., M.L.A., Ottawa. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Executive Director Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A. 





